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So many volumes have already appeared 
before the public, similar in character to this 
little work, that it is with feelings of difii* 
dence we bring our humble offering, especi- 
ally when we consider the rich merit possess- 
ed by many of its predecessors. But our 
apology must be found in the fact that these 
publications are, from their size, and conse- 
quent expanse, inaccessible to many of the 
class, whose improvement they are so well 
adapted to promote. Considering the forma* 
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tion of female character and manneni a mat- 
ter of inestimable importance, especially at 
the present age, swayed as it is by moral, 
rather than by physical force, we have careful- 
ly availe(^ ourselves of the best advice of some 
of our most judicious writ^rt on female edu- 
cation; and, by presenting our work in a 
cheaper form than any of this class which is 
now before the public, hope to render it at- 
tainable to all those, for whom it is especially 
designed. 

' Mabch 8, 1843. 
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PouTENEss, like every thing else in one's 
character and conduct, tibould be based on 
christian principle. ^ Honor all men^ says 
the apostle. This is the spring of good 
manners, — it strikes at the very root of seli^ 
ishness, — it is the principle by which we ren- 
der to all ranks and ages their due. A respect 
for your fellow beings, a reverence for them 
as God's creatures and our brethren, will in- 
spire that delicate regard for their rights and 
feelings, of which good marmers is the rign» 
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If you have truth, not the truth of policy, 
but religious truth, your meuinera will be sin- 
cere. They will have eeLmestness, simplicity, 
and frankness, the best qualities of manners. 
They will J)e free &om assumption, pretence, 
affectation, flattery, and obsequiousness, which 
are all incompatible with sincerity. If you 
have sincerity you will choose to appear no 
other, nor better, than you are — to dwell in a 
Irue light. 

We have oflen insisted that the Bible con- 
tains the only rules necessary in the study of 
politeness, or, in other words, that those who 
are the real disciples of Christ cannot fail to 
be truly polite. Thus, let the young woman 
who would possees genuine politeness, take 
her lessons, not in the school of a hollow, 
heartless world, but in the school of Jesus 
Christ I know this counsel may be despis- 
ed by the gay and fashionable; but it will 
be mueh easier to despise |t than to prove k 
to be incorrect. 
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' Always thitik of the good of the whole, 
vather than of your own individual conven- 
ience,' Bays Mrs. Farrar, in her Young La- 
dies Friend ; a most excellent rule, and one 
to which we solicit your earnest attention. 
She who is thoroughly imbued with the gos- 
pel spirit will not fail to do so. It was what 
our Savior did continually, and I have no 
doubt that his was the purest specimen of 
good manners, or genuine politeness, the world 
has ever witnessed, the politeness of Abraham 
himself not excepted. 



due urCti j^alse |)oUtenes0. 

EvEBT thing really valuable is sure to be 
counterfeited. This applies not only to mon- 
ey, medicine, religion, and virtue, but even to 
politeness. We see in society the truly po- 
lite and the falsely polite^ and, although all 
2 
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canfiot explain, all can feel the - difierence. 
While we respect the one, we despise the 
other. Men hate to be cheated. An atteni|>t 
to deceive us, is an insalt to oar understand- 
ings and an afiront to our morals. The pre- 
tender to pobteness is a cheat ; he tries to 
palm off the base for the genuine, and, al- 
tiioogh he may deceive the vulgar^ he cannot 
overreach the cultivated. True politeness 
springs from right feelings ; it is a good heart 
manifesting itself in an agreeable life ; it is a 
just regard for the rights and happiness of 
others in small things ; it js the expression of 
true and generous sentiments, in a graceful 
form of words; it regards neatness and propria 
ety in dress as something due to society, and 
avoids tawdrineas in apparel, as offensive ta 
good taste; it avoids selfishness in conduct^ 
and roughness in manners, — whence, a polite 
peraon is called a gtnHe man. True polite* 
BMi 18 the smoothneflB of a refined mind aad 
ibe tact of a kind heart* 
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Pi^tenesB is a word derived from the greek 
Word polis^ which means a city, the inhabit 
tants of which are supposed, by constant in*- 
tercourse with each other, to be more refined 
in manners than the inhabitants of the comi- 
try. From polis comes our english word 
polish^ which signifies an efiect produced by 
nibbing down roughnesses until the surface is 
smoothed and brightened. Hence we speak 
of polished minds and polished manners. Per- 
sons in good society rub against each other 
until their sharp points are worn down and 
their intercourse becomes easy. The word 
Ufbamty comes from the latin word urhs ^ 
that also means a city, and it signifies po- 
liteness^ gentleness, polish, for a similar rea- 
son. 

In mingling with our fellow men there is a 
eoDstant necessity for little ofiices of mutual 
good will. An observing and generous mind- 
ed penoB notices what gives him ofience and 
what pleases him in the conduct of others, and 
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he seeks at once to correct or caltivate ninilar 
things in himself. He acts npon the wise, 
christian principle, of doing to others as he 
would have them do to him. Hence, in dress 
and person he is clean and neat ; in speech he 
is courteous ; in hehavior conciliating ; in the 
pursuit of his own interests unobtrusive. No 
truly polite person appears to notice bodily de- 
fects, or unavoidable imperfections, in others ; 
and, above all, he never sneers at religion, 
either in its doctrines, ordinances, or professors. 
False politeness is but a clumsy imitation of 
all this ; it is selfish in its object and superficial 
in its character ; it is a slave to certain forms of 
speech, certain methods of action, and certain 
fashions of dress ; it is insincere, praising where 
it sees no merit, and excusing sin where it be- 
holds no repentance ; it is tlie oispring of self- 
ishness, perverting the golden rule, by flatter- 
ing stupidity and winking at vice, with the 
hope of being treated in the same way by the 
community ; it is a bed of flowers, growing 
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over a sepulchre, and drawing its life from the 
loathsome putrefaction within. 

Yet, insincere and wrong as are the motives 
to false politeness, it is, after all, better than 
vulgarity. It is the cotton batting that keeps 
the glass vases of society from dashing against 
each other. ' Familianty^ says the proverb, 
' breeds corUempt ; ' and this is found true 
whenever coarse minds with rude manners 
come in contact Careless of the little decen- 
cies of society; selfish in selecting the best 
seat in the room, or the best dish at the table ; 
unwashed in person and slovenly in dress; 
what is this but an open proclamation of utter 
disregard for others? How soon contempt 
must fbUow I 

Let the young polish their manners, not by 
attending to mere artificial rules, but by the 
cultivation of right feelings. Let them min- 
gle with refined society as oflen a|i they can ; 
and, by refined society, I do not mean those 
whom you find in the ball-room, in the thea* 
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tre, in the crowded party, or those, however 
wealthy or richly dressed, you feel to be only 
artificially polite ; but I mean those who make 
you feel at ease in their society, while .at the 
same time they elevate your aims and polish 
your manners. What a good style is to noble 
sentiments, politeness is to virtue. 



Smyoctaitce of 6rooti j9Uintie¥s. 

There is something in the very constitution 
of human nature which inclines us to form a 
judgment of character from manners. It is 
always taken for granted, unless there is de- 
cisive evidence to the contrary, that the man- 
ners are the genuine expression of the feel- 
ings ; and even where such evidence exists, 
tiiat is, where we have every reason to believe 
that the external appearance does injustice to 
the moral dispositions, or, on the other hand, 
where the heart is too favorably represented 



by the maimer^ iheie is still a delusion pt^eiuh 
ed upon the mind, by what passes under the 
eye, which it is not easy to resist You may 
take two individuals of precisely the same der 
' gree of intellectual and moial worth, and let 
the manners of the one, be bland and attrae* 
tive, and those oi the other distant or awk* 
ward, and you will find that the former wiU 
pass through life with &r more ease and eoia* 
Ibrt than the latter ; for though good manners 
will never effectually conceal a bad heart, and 
are, in no case, any atonement for it, yet, takea 
in connexion with amiable and virtuous disp^ 
sitions, they naturally ^d necessarily gaiji 
upon the respect and good will of mankinds 

You will instantly perceive^ if the prace^ 
ing remarks be correct, that it is not only 
your interest to cultivate good mannens ^ 
you hereby recommend yourself to the favor* 
able regards of others, but also your duty, af 
it increases, in no small degree, your measf 
oi usefulness. It will give you aecess to i»ui&jr 
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persona, and give yoo an influence over thoee 
whom yod could otherwise- never approecl^ 
much less, whose feelings and purposes yoti 
eould never hope in any measure to control. 

' If I i^utd point you to the finest model of 
female manners, which it has ever been my 
privilege to observe,' says a late writer in a 
letter to his daughter, ^and one which wiH 
compare with the most perfect models of this 
or any other age, I should repeat a venerated 
name — ^that of Mrs. Hannah More. It was 
my privilege, a few years ago, to make a 
visit to the residence of this distinguished fe- 
male ; a visit which I have ever since regard- 
ed as among the happiest incidents of my life*. 
At that time she numbered more than four- 
score years ; but the vigor of her intellect was 
scarcely impaired ; and, from what she was, I 
could easily conceive what she had been when 
her sun was at its meridian. In her person 
she was rather small, but was a specimen or 
admirable symmetry. In her manners shft 
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ttiited the dignity and refinement of the court, 
with the most exquiedte urbanity and gentle- 
neiiB, which the female character in its loveli- 
est forms ever exhibited. She impressed me 
continually with a sense of. the high intellect- 
ual and moral qualities by wliich she was dis- 
tingaished, but still lefl me as unconstrained, 
as if I had been conversing with a beloved 
child. There was an air of graeelul and un- 
afiected ease; an instinctive regard to the 
most delicate proprieties of social intercourse ; 
ft readiness to communicate, and yet a desire 
to listen ; the dignity of conscious merit, united 
with the humility of the devoted christian ; la 
short, there was such an assemblage of intel- 
lectual and moral excellences beaming forth in 
every expression, and look, and attitude, that i 
could scarcely conceive of a more perfect ex- 
hibition of human character. I rejoice that it is 
the privilege of all to know Mrs. More through 
her works ; and I can form no better wish for 
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joa. than that yxm may imbibe her qmit aaid 
walk in her footsteps.' 



Sblt-possession is the first requielle to good 
manners; and, where it is wanting, there is 
generally a reason for it, in some wiODg feel- 
ing or appreciation of things. Vanity, a love 
of display, an overweaning desire to be ad- 
mired, are great obstacles to self-poowssion ; 
whereas, a well-disciplined and weli-baianoed 
character will generally lead to composure and 
self^onimand. In a very elegant assemblage^ 
in a large drawing-room, in a^ southern city, 
I saw a young lady walk quietly and easily 
across the apartment to speak to a friend, who 
said to her, ' I wanted very much to get to 
you, but I had not the courage to cross the 
room ; how could you do it ? all alone too, and 
with so many persons looking at you ! ' 'I 
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did not think of anybody^ looking at me,' wa6 
the reply ; and in that lay the secret of her 
self-possession. Very modest people believe 
themselves to be of too little consequence to 
be observed'; but conceited ones, think every. 
body must be looking at them. Inexperienc- 
ed girls, who are not wanting in modesty, are 
apt to dread going into a crowded room, from 
an idea that every eye will be turned upon 
them ; but after awhile they find that nobody 
cares to look at them, and that the greater the 
crowd the less they are observed. 

Your enjoyment of a party depends feur less* 
on what you find there, than on what you 
carry with you. The vain, the ambitious, the 
designing, will be full of anxiety when they 
go, and of disappointmoit when they return. 
A short triumph will be followed by a deep 
mortification, and the selfishness of their aims 
defeats itself. If you go to see and to hear, 
and to make the best of whatever occurs, with 
a disposition to admire all that is beautiful, 
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and to sympathise in the pleasures of othen^ 
you can hardly fail to spend the time pleasant* 
ly. The less: you think of yourself and your 
claims to attention the better. If you are 
much attended to, receive it modestly and con- 
sider it as a happy accident ; if you are little 
noticed, use your leisure in observing others. 

The popular belle, who is the envy of her 
own sex and the admiration of the other, has 
her secret griefs and trials, and thinks she 
pays very dearly for her popularity; while 
the girl, who is least attended to in crowded 
assemblies, is apt to think her's the only hard 
lot, and that there is unmixed happiness in 
being a reigning belle. She, alone, whose 
steady aim is to grow better and wiser every 
day of her life, can look with an equal eye on 
both extremes. If your views are elevated, 
and your feelings are ennobled and purified by 
communion with gifled spirits, and with the 
Father of spirits, you will look calmly on the 
gayest scenes of life, you will attach very little 
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importanee to the transient popularity of a 
ball-room ; your endeavor will be to bring 
home from every visit some new idea, some 
valuable piece of information, or some useM 
experience of life. 



' Goon company,' says Duclos, ' resembles a 
dispersed republic ; the members of it are (bund 
in all classes ; independent of rank and station, 
it exists only among those who think and feel, 
among those who possess correct ideas and 
honorable sentiments.' The higher classes, 
constantly occupied with the absorbing inter- 
ests of wealth and ambition, formerly intro- 
duced into their magnificent saloons a grave 
and almost diplomatic stiffiiess of manners, of 
which the solemnity banished nature and free- 
dom. The amusements of the lower cksses, 
which rather resembled a toil than a recrea- 
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tk>n) present to the spectator a procedure ir* 
reconcilable to good taste. 

There are, moreover, too many pdnts of 
resemblance between the manners and ednca* 
tion of the higher and lower dasses, to admit 
of our finding the elements o£ good society in 
either of them. .The lower orders are igno- 
rant, from want of means of instruction ; the 
higher, from indolence and perpetually increas- 
ing incapacity. It is besides not a little curi- 
ous that, even in the bygone days i3if ceremo- 
nious manners, the higher classes, by whom 
they were practised, were uniformly taught 
by those illiterate persons of the lower classes^ 
who ahnost alone practise the art of dancing- 
masters. 

It is, thorejfbre, to the middle class, almost 
exclusively, that we must look for good socie- 
ty ; to that class which has not its ideas con- 
tracted by laborious occupations, nor its mental 
powen annihilated by luxury. In this class 
it is truiy observed^ society is often foU of 



diflrdi; erery one soem% nocarMng to the 
|>recept of La Bruy^re, ^ anxious, both by 
irords and manners, to make others pleased 
■with him and wHh themselves.' There are 
ilight differences of character, opimoi), and 
interest, bat there is no prevailing style, no 
ringvilaf or afibcted customs. An unperceivei 
Interehange of ideas and kind offices produces 
a delightful harmony of thoughts and eenti* 
ments ; and 4he wish to please insfNres those 
ttflfeetionate manners, those obliging expres- 
SKHiB, and Uiose nnrestrained attentions, which 
alone reader social unions pleasant and desur^ 
aMe. 



Thi0 subject was forcibly presented to my 
mind by a conversation I recently heard in a 
party of young ladies, and which I take as a 
pattern «iid semUanee of twenty other con- 
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versations I have heard, in twe^y similar par- 
ties. Friendship was, as it very often is, th^ 
subject of the discussion, and, though the 
words huve escaped my memory, I can well 
recall the substance of tlie remarks. One 
lady boldly asserted that there was no suck 
thing as friendship in the world, where all 
was insincerity and selfishness. I looked, but 
saw not in her mirthful eye and unfurrow- 
ed cheeks any traces of the sorrow and ill* 
usage, that I thought should alone have 
wrung from gentle lips so harsh a sentence, 
and I wondered where in twenty brief years 
she could have learned sq hard a lesson. 
Have known it, she could not! therefore I 
concluded she had taken it upon trust from 
the poets, who are fain to tell all the ill they 
can of human nature, because it makes better 
poetry than good. 

The remark was taken up, as might have 
been expected, by a young champion, who 
thought, or said without thinking, that friend* 
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Mp xivas— I really cannot undertake to say 
what, but all the things that joung ladiea 
usually put into l&eir themes at school — scHne*- 
thing intenninabte, illimitable, and immotaUe. 
From this the discussion grew ; and how it 
was, and what it t^ went on to be diseuflsedi 
I cahnot punnie the thread of the discourse ; 
but the amount of it was this: — one thought 
frienddiip was the summer portion only of 
the blest, a Hower for the brow of die prosper- 
ous, that the child of misfortune must never 
gather. Another thought that all int^^est 
being destructive to its very essence, it could 
not be trusted, unless there was an utter desti* 
tution of every thmg ^lat might recommend 
us to favor, or requite afiection. This lady 
must have been brought to the depth of 
wretchedness ere she ever could be sure she 
had a friend. Some, I fouhd, thought it was 
made up of a great deal of sensibility, vulgar- 
ly called jealoosy ; that was, to take umbrage 
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at ^every seeming slight, to the indescribable 
torment of either party. Some betrayed, if 
they did not exactly say it, that they thought 
friendship each an absolute unity, that it 
would be a less crime to worship two gods 
than to love two friends ! therefore, to bring it 
to its perfection, it was necessary that all be- 
side E^oold be despised and disregarded. 

Others, very young and of course soon to 
grow wiser, thought it c<x)sisted in the exact 
disclosure of your own concerns and those of 
every body else with which you might chance 
to become acquainted ; others, that it required 
such exact conformity in opinion, thought, and 
leeling, as should make it impossible to difier ; 
and others, that it implied such generous inter- 
ference, even with the feelings, as well as 
affairs of its object, that it should spend itself 
in disinterested reproaches and unadced advice. 
But however differing else, all were sure that 
friendship but usurped the name, unless it were 
purely disinterested, endlessly durable, and be- 
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yond the reach of time and circumstances to 
change it ; and all were going forth in the full 
certainty of finding friends, each one afler the 
pattern of her own imagination, the first speak- 
er only excepted, who was fully determined 
never to find any, or never to trust them if she 
did. 

I marked with pained attention the warm 
glow of expectation so soon to be blighted, and 
reflected deeply on the many heart-aches with 
which they must unlearn their errors. I saw 
that each one was likely to pass over and re- 
ject the richest blessings of earth, even in the 
very pursuing of it, from having sketched in 
imagination an unresembling portrait of the 
object of pursuit. ' When friendship meets 
them,' I said, ^ they will not know her. Can 
no one draw for them a better likeness.' 

It is the language of books and the lan- 
guage of society, that friends are inconstant, 
and friendship but little to be depended on ; 
and the belief, where it is really received, goes 
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far to make a troth of that which else were 
false, by creating what it suspects. Few of 
us, but have lived already long enough to 
know the bitterness of being di8£4)pointed in 
our aflfections, and deceived in our calcula- 
tions by those with whom, in the various rela- 
tionships of Hfe, we are brought in contact. 
Perhaps the aggregate of pain from this cause 
is greater than from any other cause whatev- 
er. And yet it is much to be doubted whetlier 
nearly the whole of this suffering does not arise 
from our own unreasonable and mistaken ex- 
pectations. There are none so unfortunate but 
they meet with some kindness in the world ; 
and none, I beUeve, so fortunate but that they 
meet with much less than they might do were 
it not their own fault. 

In the first place, we are mistaken in our 
expectations that friendship should be disin- 
terested. It neither is, nor can be. It may 
be so in action, but never in the sentiment ; 
there is always an equivalent to be returned. 
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And if we examine the movements of our own 
faeartBj we must be sore this is the case $ and 
yet we are so unreasonable as to expe<$t our 
friends fihould be purely disinterested, and, 
ftfler having secured their afiections, we neg« 
lect to pay the price, and expect they should 
be continued to us for nodiing. We grow 
careless of pleasing tiiem, inconsiderate of 
their feelings, and heedless of the govern^ 
ment of our own temper towards them ; and 
then we complain of inconstancy, ^ they Hire 
us not so well as when dressed out in our best 
(or the reception of thdr favor. Tet it is hi 
&ct we that are changed, not ^ey. 

Another fhntiy source of disappointment In 
our attachments is, that while we are nmdi 
more q^ms^ ifi detecting the faults of odiers 
than our own, we absurdly require that every 
one dioold be feultless but ourselves. We de 
Bot say that we expect tbos in out finends, but 
we do eiqpect it, and our conduct proves that 
W0 expect it We hegjfi also wHh Iff&tfvtog 
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it The obflcuritiee of distance ; the veil that 
the proprieties of society cast over natare^ 
defonnities ; the dazzling glitter o£ exterior 
qualities, baffle for a time our most penetrating 
glances, and the imperfect vision seems all 
that we should have it. Our inexperienced 
hearts, and some indeed that should be better 
taught, fondly believe it to be all it seems, and 
begin their attachment in full hope to find it 
so. What wonder then that the bitterest dis- 
appointment should ensue, when on more close 
acquaintance we find them lull of imperfec- 
tions, perhaps of most glaring faults, and we 
begin to express disgust, sometimes even re- 
sentment, that they are not what we took 
them for. 

But was this their fault, or ourst Did 
they not present themselves to us in a gaii> of 
mortal flesh ? and do we not know that mortals 
are imperfect? that however the outside be 
fair the interior is corrupt and sometimes vile ? 
{ie who knows all, akaie knows how corrupt 
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it is! the heart itself, eolightened by Hie 
grace, is more deeply in the secret than any 
without can be; but if the thing we love be 
mortal, something of it we mnst perceive ; and 
more and more of it we must perceive as we 
look closer, if this is to disappoint and revdt 
VB, and draw liarsh reproaches and bitter re^ 
criminations from our lips, there is but One on 
whom we can ^ our hearts with safety ; and 
He is one, alas ! we show so little disposition 
to love, as proves that, with ail 'Our complain- 
ings and bewailings of-each other's faultiness, 
our friends are as good as will at present suit 
tis. 

But are we, therefore, to «ay there is no 
such thing as friendship, or that it is not worth 
seeking? raorosdy repel it, or suspiciously dis- 
trust it ? If we. do, we shall pay our folly's 
price in the forfeiture of that, without which, 
however we may pretend, we never are or can 
be happy; preferring to go without the very 
l^reatest of all earthly good, beeasise it is not 



*^ 
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wbat perhaps it may be in heaven. RaCher 
than thies it would be wise so to moderate our 
expectation, and adapt our conduct, as to gain 
of it a greater measore, or, as iar as may be 
posaible, to gfltther of its flowers without ezpoek 
ing ourselves to be wounded l^ the thorns it 
bears. This is only to be done by setting out 
in ^e with juster feelings and fairer expecta- 
tions. 

It is not true that friends are few and kind- 
ness rare. No one ever needed friends and 
deserved them and found them weft ; but we 
do not know them when we see them, or deal 
with them justly when we have them. We 
must allow others to be as variable, and im- 
perfect, and faulty, as ourselves. We do not 
wish our readers to love their friends less, but 
to love them as what they ar^ rather than as 
what they wicdi them to be ; and, instead of 
die jealous pertinacity that is woonded by 
every appearance of change, and disgusted 
by every detectian of a ftiult, and ready to dia> 
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trust and eajst away tlie kindest friends on 
every trifling difference of behavior and FmI- 
ing, to coltivate a moderation in their de- 
mands ; a patient allowance for the efiect of 
time and circumstance ; an indulgence towards 
peculiarities of temper and character ; and, 
above all, such a close examination of what 
passes in their own hearts, as will teach them 
b^ter to understand and excuse what they 
detect in the hearts of others, ever remember- 
ing that all things on earth are earthly, and 
therefore changeful, perishable, and uncertain. 



Oh ! ask not, hope thou not too much 

Of sympathy bebw ; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch, 

Bids the same fountain flow i 
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Few, and by still conflicting poweiB 

Forbidden here to meet^ 
Such ties would make this life'of our's 

Too fair hr aught so fleet 

It may*be that thy brother's eye 

Sees not as thine, which turns, 
In such deep reverence, to the sky 

Where the rich sunset bums ; 
It may be that the breath of spring, 

Born amidst violets lone, 
A rapture o'er thy soul can bring, 

A dream to his unknown. 

m 
The tune that speaks of other times — 

A sorrowful delight ! 
The melody of distant chimes ; 

The sound of waves by night ; 
The wind that with so many a tone 

Some chord within can thrill ; 
These may have language all thine own, 

To him a mystery stilL 
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Yet scorn thou not for this the true 

And steadfast love of years ; 
The kindly, that from chiidh^lod grew, 

The faithful to thy tears ! 
If there he one that o'er the dead 

Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watched through sickness by thy bed. 

Call Ms a kindred heart 

But for those bonds all perfect made, 

Wherein bright spirits blend, 
Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 

With the same breeze that bend j 
For that full bliss of thought allied. 

Never to mortals given, — 
Oh ! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 

Or lifl them unto heaven. 



Conbersatfon* 

GrooD conversation is one of the highest 
attainmenU of civilissed society. It is the 
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readiest way in which gifted minds exert 
their influence, and as sach is worifiy of all 
consideration and cultivation. I remember 
hearing an English traveller say, many years 
ago, on being asked how the conversational 
powers of the Americans compared with those 
of the En]gli^, ' yoar fluency rather exceeds 
that of the old world, but conversation here 
is not cultivated as an art.' The idea of its 
being so considered any where was new to the 
company, and much discussion followed the 
departure of the stranger, as to the desirable*- 
ness of making conversation an art Some 
thought the more natural and spontaneous it 
was the better; some confounded art with 
artifice, and hoped their countrymen would 
never leave their own plain, honest, way of 
talking, to become adepts in h3rpocrisy and 
aflectation. At last one a little wiser than 
the rest explained the diflerence^ between art 
and artifice, asked the caviUers if they had 
sever heard of the art of writing, or the i^ of 
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thinking? and said he presumed the art d* 
conversing was of the same nature. And so it 
is. By this art persons are taught to arrange 
their ideas methodic€dly, and to express them 
with clearness and force ; thus saving much 
precious time and avoiding those tedious nar* 
rations which interest no one but the speaker. 
It enforces the necessity of observing the effect 
of what is said, and leads a talker to stop when 
she finds that she has ceased to fix the atten- 
tion of her audience. 

Some persons seem to forget that mere 
talking is not conversing; that it requires 
two to make a conversation, and that each 
must be in turn a listener ; but no one can be 
an agreeable companion who is not as wilHng 
to listen as to talk. Selfishness shows itself in 
this, as in a thousand other ways. One who 
is always full of herself, and who thinks notli* 
ing so important as what she thinks, and says, 
and does, will be apt to engross more than her 
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share of the talk, even when in the company 
of those she loves. 

There are situations, however, wherein it 
is a kindness to be the chief talker, as when a 
young lady is the eldest of the party, and has 
seen something, or been in some place, the 
description of which is desired by all around 
her. If your mind is alive to the wishes and 
claims of others, you will easily perceive when 
it is a virtue to talk, and when to be silent. It 
is undue pre-occupation with self which blinds 
people and prevents their seeing what the 
occasion require?. 

Sometimes the most kind and sympathizing 
person will not do justice to her nature, but 
will appear to be cold and inattentive, because 
she does not know that it is necessary to give 
some sign that she is attending to what is ad- 
dressed to her. She averts her eye from the 
speaker, and listens in such profound silence, 
and with a countenance so immovable, that 
no one could suppose her to be at all interest- 
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ed by what she is hearing. This is very dis- 
couraging to the speaker and very impolite. 
Good manners require that you should look at 
the person who speaks to you, and that you 
shonld put in a word, or a look, from time to 
time, that will indicate your interest in the 
narrative. A few interjections happily thrown 
in by the hearer, are a great comfort and 
stimulas to the speaker; and one who has 
always been accustomed to this evidence of 
sympathy, or comprehension, in their friends^ 
feels^ when listened to without it, as if she 
were talking to a dead wall. 

For the encouragement of those who feel 
themselves deficient in conversational powers, 
we will subjoin a notice of the lately deceased 
wife of a clergyman in this State. 

'I saw and felt, when with her, as few 
others have ever made me feel, the power and 
uses of conversation. With her it was al- 
ways promotive of intellectual and moral life. 
And here let me inform you, for the e^ncour- 
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agement df those who may be thinkifig they 
would gladly do as she did in society if they 
were able, that when I first knew Mi& & 
her powers of conversation were very smalL 
8be was embarrassed whenever she attempt- 
ed to convey her thoughts to others. She la* 
bored for expression so moch, that it wai 
sometimes painful to hear her. Still her so^ 
cial, affectionate nature, longed for commune 
ton with other minds and hearts on all sabjects 
of deepest import. Her persevering efforts at 
length prevailed, and her ardent love of trnth 
gave her utterance; yes, an utterance that 
oflen delighted, and sometimes sarpriaed, 
those who heard her, a readiness and (hiency 
that are sddom equalled. Learn then from 
her, my friends, to exerciBe your faculties^ 
whatever they may be. In this way only can 
you improve or even retahi them. If you 
have but one talent of any sort, it may not 
with impunity to itself, it may not without sin 
to you, be wrapped in a napkin. And 
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not for higher powers, or opportunities, until 
you have fully and faithfully exercised and 
improved such as you have. Nor can you 
know what you possess until you have called 
them into action.' 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that ex- 
aggeration makes a person more agreeabl^^ or 
that it adds to the importance of hqr state- 
ments. The value of a person's words is de- 
termined by her habitual use of them* ' I 
like it much,' ' It is well done,' will mean a# 
much in some mouths, as * I am infinitely de- 
lighted with it,' ' 'Tis the most exquisite thing 
I ever saw,' will in others. Such large abate- 
ments are necessarily made for the statement9 
of these romancers, that they really gain noth- 
ing in the end, but find it difficult sometimes 
4 
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to gain credence for so much as is really true ; 
whereas, a person who is habitually sober and 
discriminating in his use of language, will not 
only inspire confidence, but be able to produce 
a fine efiect by the occasional use of a super- 
lative. 

Fidelity and exactness are indispensable in 
a narrative, and the habit of exaggerating 
destroys the power of ^accurate observation 
and recollection which would render the story 
truly interesting. If, instead oi trying to em- 
bellish her account with the fruits of her im- 
agination, a young lady possessed the power 
of seizing upon the points best worth describ- 
ing, and could give an exact account of them, 
she would be far more entertaining than any 
exaggeration could make her ; for there is no 
romance like that of real life, and no imagin- 
ings of an inexperienced girl can equal in 
piquancy' the scenes and characters that are 
every day presented to our view. Extrava- 
gant expressions are Bometimes resorted to 
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in order to atone for deficiencies of memory and 
observation ; but they will never hide such de- 
fects; and an habitual use of them lowers the 
tone of the mind, and leads to other deviations 
from the simplicity of truth and nature. 

Another way of falsifying a narrative is, by 
taking for granted what you do not know, and 
speaking of it as if you did. This jumping at 
conclusions is a fruitful source of false reports, 
and does great mischief in the world. Let 
no one imagine that she is walking consci- 
entiously, who is not in the habit of discrim- 
inating nicely between what she knows to be 
fact and what she only supposes to be such. 

The frequent use of some favorite word, or 
phrase, is a common defect in conversation, 
and can only be guarded against by asking 
your friends to point it out to you, whenever 
they observe such a habit ; for your own ear, 
having become accustomed to it, may not de- 
tect it. Some persons apply the epithet glori- 
ous, or splendid, to all sorts of objects indiscrim- 
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inately, from a gorgeous sunset to a good 
dinner. 

A young lady once tried to describe a pic- 
nic party to me in the following terms: — 
* There were ten of us ; four on horseback and 
the rest in carriages ; we eet off at a gloriaua 
rate, and had a splendid time in getting there ; 
I rode the most elegant, perfect creature, you 
ever beheld, and capered along glorieiuly. 
When we all got.there we walked about in the 
woods, and gathered the most splendid flow- 
ers, and dined under the shade a glorious old 
elm tree. We had our cold provisions spread 
out on the grass and every thing was elegant. 
We had glorious appetites too, and the ham 
and ale were splendid, and put us all in fine 
spirits. Some of the gentlemen sang funny 
songs ; but one sang such a dreadfully senti- 
mental one, and to such a horrid doleful tune, 
it made us all miserable. So then we broke 
up and had a splendid time packing away the 
things; such fun 1 I almost killed myself with 
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laughing, and we broke half the things But 
the ride heme was the most sjjiendid ci all ; 
We arrived at the top of the hill just in time to 
see the most glorious sunset I ever beheld.' 

In this short account the word ' glorious ' is 
\38ed ^ve times, and in all but the last, it is 
grossly misapplied. The same is the case 
with the word ' splendid,' except that it is not 
dnce used properly. ^ Alegant,' too, is equally 
inapplicable to horses and cold provisions. Vet 
this style of conversing is so common that it 
hardly arrests the attention of many who nev^ 
ertheless would condemn it M. once, if they 
thought at all about it. 



figotf^m* 

Ha« ft ever hfetppened to any but tnyself, to 
listen to I, t, t, in conversation, till, wearied 
with the m<Hiotony of the sdnnd, I was fain to 
qtad(tei with the useful little Word^ and idmost 
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wish I could portray its hydra head and pre* 
Bent it in a mirror to my oracles, that they 
might turn away disgusted for ever with its 
hideous form. 

I took up my ahode for some time with a 
lady, whose habits of benevolence were exten- 
sive, and of whose true philanthropy of heart 
t had heard much. I expected to follow her 
to the almshouse, the hospital, and the garret, 
and I was not disappointed ; thither she went 
and for purposes the kindest and most noble ; 
she relieved their pressing wants, ministered 
consolation in the kindest tone, and gave relig- 
ious instruction wherever needed. But then 
she kept a strict calendar of all these pious 
vistings, and that too for the entertainment of 
her company. All were called upon to hear 
the history of the appalling scenes she had 
witnessed, the tears of gratitude that had fal- 
len on her hands, the prayers, half articulate, 
that had been offered for her by the dying, 
aodto hear her attestations pf disregard to the 
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opposition she had to encounter in these her 
labors of love. Who, with such an appeal, 
could withhold their commendations ? I, 
therefore, of course, as I listened again and 
again to the same tale to different auditors^ 
heard many pretty complimentary speeches 
about magnanimity, &c. ; and getting some- 
what weary, I drew nearer to the lady's guests, 
till I actually thought I heard from one — he 
was a clergyman I believe — ^an inward whis- 
per that he would like to refer his friend to the 
four first verses of the sixth chapter of Matthew, 
but that it would be impolite. If my listening 
powers were too acute when I heard this, let 
me turn monitor at once and assure my young 
friends, if they would have their conversation 
listened to with pleasure^ they must be econo- 
mists with sdfoB their subject 

On behalf of the very young, we certainly 
have it to pleeid that they know very little of 
anything but what is in some sense their own. 
If they talk of persons^ it must be their parenta^ 
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their brotbere, and sisters, because they are the 
only people they know ; if they talk of any- 
body's afiairs, it must be their own, because 
they are acquainted with no other ; if of events^ 
it must be what happens to themselves, for 
they hear nothing of what happens to any- 
body else. As soon, therefore, as children be- 
gin to converse, it is most likely to be about 
themselves, or something that belongs to them^ 
and to the rapid growing of this unwatched 
habit may probably be attributed the ridicu- 
lous and ofiensive egotism of many persons in 
conversation, who, in conduct, prove that iheit 
feelings and affections are by no means sel^ 
engrossed. But the more indigenous this un- 
sightly weed, the more need is there to pre- 
vent its growth. It has many varieties *, the 
leaf is not always of the same shape, nor the 
rtower of the same color ; but they are all of one 
genus ; and our readers who are botanists, wilt 
have no difficulty In detecting them, however 
much afiTected by the soil they grow in. The 



Pa and wiy's a lady exhibits in conversation, 
will bear such analogy to her character, as 
the wares on the stall of the bazar bear to the 
trade of the vender. Or, if she have a great 
deal of what is called tact, she will perhaps 
vary the article according to the demands of 
the market. In fashionable life it will be my 
cousin, Sir Ralph, my father the Earl, and my 
great uncle the Duke ; the living relatives and 
the departed fathers ; the halls of her family, 
their rent-rolls, or their graves, will afford 
abundant materials for any conversation she 
may have to furnish. . 

Among those who, having gotten into the 
world they know not how, are determined it 
shall at least be known that they are there, it 
is my houses, my servants, my park, my gar- 
dens ; or, if the lady be too young to claim on 
her own behalf, my father^s houses, dbc. &c. 
will answer all the purpose. But happily for 
the supply of this kind of talk, rank and 
wealth, though very useful, are not necessary 
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to it Without any ostentation whatever, but 
merely from the habit of occupying themselves 
with their own individuality, some will let the 
company choose Ihe subject ; but be it what it 
may, all they have to say upon it is the /, or 
the my; books, travel, sorrow, sickness, na- 
ture, art, no matter, it is /have seen, / have 
done, / have been, / have learned, / have 
suffered, / have known. Whatever it be to 
others, the / is the subject for them, for they 
tell you nothing of tlie matter but their own 
concern with it. For example, let the city of 
Naples be spoken of; one will tell you what is 
seen there, what is done there, what happens 
there, and making her reflections on all with- 
out naming herself; you will only perceive 
by her knowledge and remarks that she has 
been in Naples ; another will tell you how she 
came there, and why she went, and how long 
she staid, and what she did, and what she 
saw, and the things themselves will appear 
but as incidents to the idea of self. 
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Some ladies I have known, who^ not con- 
tent with the present display of their powers,- 
are determined to re-sell their wares at second 
hand ; they tell you edl the witty things they 
said to somebody ye^rday, and the wise re- 
marks they made to a certain company last 
night, /said, / remarked. The commodity 
should be valuable indeed to be thus brought 
to market a second time. Others there are, 
who, under pretext of confidence, little compli- 
mentary when shown alike to all, pester people 
with their own afiairs. Before you have beed 
two hours in their company, you are introduc- 
ed to £dl their family and to all their family's 
concerns, pecuniary affairs, domestic secrets, 
and personal feelings ; a sort of bird's-eye view 
of every thing that belongs to them, past, pre- 
sent, and to come; and woe to the secrets 
of those who may chance to have been in 
connexion with these egotists 3 in such a view 
you must needs see ten miles round. 

There is an egotism of which we mi^ 
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speak more seriously. BViiilts, that in the 
worid we laugh at, when they attain the dig- 
nity and purity of sacred things become mat- 
ter of serious regrets. I speak nothing further 
of the ostentatious display of pious and benevo- 
lent exertion. We live at a time when re- 
li^on, its deepest and dearest interests, have 
become a subject of general conversation. We 
would have it so ; but we mark with regret 
that self has introduced itself here. The 
heartless loquacity, we must say heartless, 
for in a matter of such deep interest fkcility 
of speech best)eaks the feelings light, the un- 
shrinking jabber with which people tell yoti 
their soul's history, their past impressions and 
present difficulties, their doctrines and their 
doubts, tiieir manifestations and their experi- 
ences ; not in the ear of confidence, to have 
those doubts removed and those doctrines veri- 
fied ; not in the ear of anxious inquiry, to com- 
municate knowledge and give encouragement; 
4mt any where, in any company, and to any-« 
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body who will listen. The / felty /thought, 
/ experienced. Sorrows that, if real, should 
blanch the cheek to think upon ; xnereies that 
enwrap all hearevs in amazement ; they will 
tell as unconcernedly aa the adventures of the 
morning. The vcHce falters not, the color 
changes not, the eye moistens not. And to 
what purpose all this personality? To get 
good, or do good ? By no means ; but that, 
whatever subject they look upon, they always 
see themselves in the foreground of the picture, 
with every minute particular swelled into im- 
portance, while all besides is merged in indis- 
tinctness. 

We may be asaured there is nothing jso ill- 
bred, so annoying, so little entertaining, so ab- 
solutely impertinent, as this habit of talking 
always with reference to ourselves. For 
everybody has a self of their own, to which 
they attach as much importance as we to ours, 
and see all others matters small in the compar- 
ison. The lady of rank has her castles and 
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her ancestors, they are the foreground of her 
picture ; there they stood when ske came into 
being, and there they are still in all the magni- 
tude of near perspective. And, if her estimate 
of their real size be not corrected by experr- 
ence and good sense, she expects that others 
will see them as large els she does. But that 
will not be so. The lady of wealth has got- 
ten her houses and lands in the foreground, 
these are the larger features in her landscape 5 
titles and the castles are seen at a smaller an- 
gle. Neither lady will admire the proportions 
of her neighbor's drawing, should they chance 
to discover themselves in each other's conver- 
sation. She again, whether rich or poor, 
whose world is her own domesticity, sees noth- 
ing so prominent as the affairs of her nursery 
or her household, and perceives not that in 
the eyes of others her children are a set of di-^ 
minutires, undistinguishable in the mass of 
humanity^ in which that they ever existed, or 
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that they cease to exist, is matter of equal 
indifference. 

It is thus that each one attributes to the 
objects around him, not their true and actual 
proportion, but a magnitude proportioned to 
their nearness to himself. We say not that 
he draws ill who does so, for to each one things 
are important more or less, in proportion to his 
own interest in them. But henoe is the mis- 
chief; we forget that every one has a self of 
his own, and that the constant setting forth 
of ours, is to others preposterous, obtrusive, 
and ridiculous. The painter who draws a 
folio in the front of his picture, and a castle in 
the distance, properly draws the book the 
larger of the two ; but he must be a fool if he 
therefore thinks the folio is the larger, and ex- 
pects everybody else to think so too. Yet 
nothing wiser are we when we suffer ourselves 
to be perpetually pointing to ourselves, our 
afiairs, and our possessions, as if they were as 
interesting to others as they are important to us. 
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Nothing is so likely to conciliate the afiec- 
tions of the other sex, as a feeling that woman 
looks to them for support and guidance. In 
proportion as men are themselves superior, 
they are accessible to this appieaL On the 
contrary, they never feel interested in one who 
seems disposed rather to ofifer than to ask as- 
sistance. There is indeed something unfem- 
inine in independence. It is contrary to nature 
and therefore it offends. We do not like to see 
a woman affecting tremors, but still less do we 
like to see her acting the Amazon. A really 
seEisible woman feels her dependence; she 
does what she can, but she is ponscious of in- 
feriority and therefore grateful for support; 
she knows that she is the weaker vessel, and 
that, as such, she should receive honor. 

In every thing, therefore, that women at- 
tempt, they should show their consciousness 
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of dependence. If they wre learoen^ let than 
evince a teachaUe spirit ; if they gire mik af» 
ion, let them do it in an unassaming manner. 
There is something so unpleasaiit in fenwle 
self-sufficiency, that it not unfrecpiently deten^ 
instead of persuading, and prevents the dtdop- 
tion of advice which the judgment even ap- 
proves. Tet this is a fault into whidx wooMii 
of certain pretensions are occasJoaaUy hetray<^ 
ed. Age, or experience, or saperiolr endoie- 
ment, entitles them, thdy imagine, to assume 
a higher place and a more independent tooet 
But their sex should ever teach them to be 
subordinate ; and they should remember thai 
influence is obtained, not by assmnption, but 
by a delicate appeal to aflfection or prindple. 
Women, in this respect, are something tike 
children ; the more they show thesp need of 
support ,the more engaging they are. 

The appropriate expression of dependence 
is gentleness. However endowed with supe- 
5 
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lior'talentB a womlein may be, without gentle* 
nesB she cannot be agreeable. Gentleness 
ought to be the characteristic of the sex ; and 
there is nothing that can compensate for the 
want of this feminine attraction. 

Gentleness is indeed the talisman of woman. 
To interest the feelings is to her much easier 
than to convince the judgment ; the heart is 
&r more accessible to Ler influence than the 
head. She never gains so much as by con- 
cession ; and is never so likely to overcome, as 
ndien she seems to yield. 

Gentleness prepossesses at first sight; it in« 
sinuates itself into the vantage ground, and 
gains the best position by surprise. Whilst 
a display of skill and strength calls forth a 
counter array, gentleness at once disarms op- 
position and wins the day before it is contested. 
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81STERLY afEbction is as graceful in its de^ 
velopements to the eye of the beholder, as it is 
cheering to the heart where it resides. There 
are some who, tliough not deficient in its more 
important duties, are but too regardless of 
those lesser demoiistrations of attachment, 
which are eo soothing to the susceptible 
heart. Every delicate attention which ten- 
derness prompts, every mark of politeness 
which refined '•society requires, ought to per- 
vade the intercourse of brothers and sisters. 
It is a mistake that good manners are to be 
reserved for visitors, and that, in the family 
circle, negligence and coarseness may be in- 
dulged with impunity. Even nature's aflec- 
tions may be undermined or shaken by perse- 
verance in an improper deportment, more than 
by lapses into error and folly. For the latter, 
repentance may atone, while the former check 
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the flow of the heart's warm fountains, until 
they stagnate or become congealed. 

I knew a father, himself a model of polished 
manners, who required of his large family to 
treat each other at all times with the same po-' 
liteness that they felt was due to their most 
distinguished guest. Rudeness, neglect, er 
indifference, were never tolerated in their. cir- 
cle* Respect to each odier's opimcNO, a dispo- 
sition to please and be pleased, care in dreis 
and courtesy of manner, were not considered 
thrown away, if bestowed on a brother or a 
sister. Every one of the group was instruct- 
ed to bring amiable feelings and pow^n of en- 
tertainment to their own fireside. The result 
was happy. The brothers felt it an honor to 
wait upon their sisters, and the sisters a pleas- 
ure to do ail in their power for the comfort 
and improvement of their brothere. ' This 
daily practice of every decorum, imparted to 
their manners an mduring grace, while the 
affeotjons which Heaven implanted, seemed to 
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gather strength ttom the beauty of thmr iiit0iv 
change. I would not assert that fraternal ix 
easterly a£^tion may not be deep and pervad* 
ing witboat such an exterior, yet it is surelj 
rendered more lovely by it; as the planets 
might pursue in darkness the order of their 
course, but it is their brilliaBee which reveals 
aad emb^lishes it 

Every well-regulated family might be as a 
perpetual school. The youoger members, 
witnessing the example of those whose excel* 
lence is more confirmed^ will be led, by the 
principle of imitation^ more effectually than by 
the whole force of foreign precept. The cusr 
torn of the older daughteni, to aseist in the adr 
ucation of their less advanced fiisters, I -rejoice 
to see is becoming more oammoik It caimot 
be too highly applftoded. What afaeold pre- 
vent their assaming the sysleBBlNtie office of 
instructers, when <civoumalano68 wm fhvtinablQ 
U> such an aorrai^eKieBt 

3y what BelifaQd>ea&iida<ighlir AHitalblly 
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evince her gratitude to her parents, than by aid^ 
ing their children in the search of knowledge 
and of goodness. How amiable, how j»aise^ 
worthy, is that disposition which prompts a 
young and beautiful creatwe to come forth as 
the ally of a mother, in that most overwhelming 
<^all anxieties, so to train her little ones as to 
form at last an unbroken family in heaven. 
No better apprenticeship could be devised, and 
no firmer hostage given to God or man for its 
fedthful performance. 



WnfiBB bums the lov'd hearth brightest, 

Cheering the .social breast? 
Where beats the fond h^art lightest, 

Its humble hopes possessed 1 
Where is ihe smile of sadness. 

Of meek-eyed patience bom, 
Worth more than those of gladness, 

Wbich mirth's bright cheek adorn? 



Pleasare is marked by fleetnen^ 

To those who ever roam ; 
While grief itself has sweetness 

At home ! dear homei 

There blend the ties that strengthen 

Our hearts in hours of grief; 
The silver links that lengthen 

Joy's visits when most brief; 
There eyes, in all their splendor^ 

Are vocal to the heart, 
And glances gay or tender, 

Fresh eloquence impart ; 
Then, dost thou sigh for pleasare 7 

O ! do not .mdely roam, 
But seek that hidden treasure 

At home 1 dear home i 

Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more <than aught below ? 

Would'st thou that she should ana thee 
Against the hour of woe? 
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In temples famik for prayer ; 
For home ibnlf is lenely, 

Unless her smiles foe there; 
The devotee may falter, 

The tigat Uindly roem^ 
If worshipless her altar 

At home I dear home \ 

Love over it presideth. 

With meek and watebfld aw% 
Its daily service guideth) 

And shows its perfect law ;, 
If there % iaitli shatt Bdl thee^ 

If there no shiine be iboad, 
What can thy prayers avail thee 

With kneeling cvpwds anmnd ? 
Go ! leave thy gifl unofibred 

Beneath religioii's donie, 
And be thy fint Ihnla profferoA 

AtlioBM! dearhonel 



I 



Is it not true that parents are the lawgivers 
of their children ? Does not a mother's coun- 
sel, does not a father's example, cling to the 
memory and haunt us through life ? Do we 
not often find ourselves subject to habitual 
trains of thought, and, if we seek to discover 
the origin of these, are we not insensibly led 
back, by some beaten and familiar track, to 
the paternal threshold? Do we not often 
discover some home-chiseled grooves in our 
minds, into which the intellectual machinery 
seems to slide as by a sort of necessity ? Is it 
not in short a proverbial trtrth, that the con- 
trolling lessons of life are given beneath the 
parental roof? We know indeed that wayward 
passions spring up in early life, and, urging ua 
to set authority at defiance, seek to lobfcain tlid 
mastery of the heart. But though struggling 
ibr liberty and liceoae, the child is «haped and 
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present hour is ct. blasted and fbrgotten waste. 
You have percbanoe seen aa old and facJA 
obliterated portrait, and, in the attempt to 
have it cleaned wad jr^etored, may have seen 
it fade away, while a brighter and more per- 
feet piotnrai painted beneath, is revealed to 
view. This portrait, first drawn upon the 
canvass, is no inapt illostratiowof youth j and 
though it may be concealed by sotne alter de* 
si^;n, eetili the original traits will shine throu^ 
the outward picture, giving it tone while freshf 
and surviving it in decay. Su(^ is the five* 
side--<4he great ioBtiUition furnished by provi* 
dfNice far the edqcotion of sum, 
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l^txwvoA Slfipeataince. 



THE TEETH. 

Tbb . prevaleace of defective teeth in this 
country, is the general subject of remark by 
foreigners; and whoever has travelled in 
Spain and Portugal is struck with the super 
rior soundness and whiteness c^ teeth in those 
countries. Though not a cleanly people in 
other respects, they wash their teeth oflen, 
and, by i^eans of tooth-picks, carefully remove 
all substances from between them after meals. 
A little silver porcupine, with holes all over 
its back to insert tooth-picks, is a common or- 
nament on the dining tables of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The general use of them creates so 
large a demand, that students at Coimbra 
sometimes support themselves by whittling 
tooth-picks, which are sold tied itt small 
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bunches like ma(ches. They are made of 
willow, on account of its toughness and plia- 
bility. Tooth-picks of metal are too hard, 
and are apt to injure the gums. There is 
the same objection, in a less degree, to quills. 
But willow tooth-picks are preferable to all 
others ; and they have the advantage of being 
the most cleanly, for they generally break in 
the using and are thrown away. Few sights 
are more (tensive to a person of any refine- 
ment than a tooth-pick that has been much 
used ; it is moreover uncleanly and therefore 
not healthy for the teeth. Food allowed to 
remain between the teeth, particuMy animal 
food, is very destructive ; it should be careful- 
ly removed after every meal and the mouth 
thoroughly rinsed. This may seem to some 
like a gr.eat talk about a small matter ; but 
these are simple precautions to take, and very 
slight trouble compared with the agony of 
adiing teeth, or a breath so offensive that 
your best friend does not wish to sit near you. 
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I can see no reason why a man's complexion 
should exchide him from the dining table, but 
I do see a very good reason why he should be 
banished for not taking proper care of his 
teeth. A bad breath is such a detestable 
tiling, that it might be a sufficient reason for 
not marrying a person of otherwise agreeable 
qualities. It is moreover perfectly inexcus* 
able thi|8 to transform oneself into a walking 
sepulchre. Nobody needs to have an ofien- 
sive breath. A careful removal of substances 
from between the teeth, rinsing the mouth 
after meals^ and a bit of charcoal held in the 
month, will always cure a bad 'breath. Char- 
coal, used as a dentifrice, that is rubbed on in 
powder with a brush, is apt to injure the' enam- 
el ; but a lump of it, held in the mouth two or 
three times in a week and slowly chewed, has 
a wonderful power to preserve the teeth and 
purify the breaUi. The action id purely 
chymicaL It counteracts the acid arising 
fiom a dJiOEdered •tomach, or food decaying 
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aboat the gums ; and it is the acid which de- 
stroys the teeth. 

Every one knows that charcoal is an antt- 
pnitrescent, and is used in boxing up animal 
or vegetable substances to keep tiiem fVom 
decay. Upon the same chymical principle it 
tends to pTeserve the teeth and sweeten the 
breath. There is no danger from swallowing 
it ; on the contrary small quantities have a 
healthful eflfect on the inward system, particu- 
larly when the body is suffering from that 
class of complaints peculiarly incident to somr 
mer. It would not be wise to swallow that 
or any other gritty substance, in large quanti- 
ties or very frequently ; but once or twice a 
week a little would be salutary rather than 
otherwise. A bit of charcoal as big as a 
cherry, merely held in the mouth a few hours 
without chewing, has a good efiect. At first 
most persons dislike to chew it, but use soon 
renders it far from disagreeable. Those who 
are troubled with an ofiSensive breath might 
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chew it very often and swallow it but seldom. 
It is particularly important to clean and rinse 
the mouth thoroughly before going to bed, 
otherwise a great deal of the destructive acid 
will form during the night 

If these hints induce only one person to take 
better care of the teeth, I shall be more than 
rewarded for the trouble of writing. It is 
painful to see young persons losing their teeth 
merely for want of a few simple precailtions ; 
and one camsot enter stage or steam-car with- 
out finding the atmosphere polluted and ren- 
dered absolutely unhealthy fbr the lungs to 
breathe, when a proper use of water and char- 
coal might render it as wholesome and pleas- 
ant as a breeze of Eden. 



THE HAIR. 



No part of the human frame ofiers a finer 
8)}bject for the display of decorative taste and 
6 
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elegance than the hair ; the countenance, the 
contour of the head, and even the whole per- 
'flon, may be said to be greatly affected by its 
arrangement and dress. As the possession of 
fine hair is peculiarly prized, so is its loss pro- 
portionably felt. 

Like every other portion of the human frame 
the use oC water tx) tbe^hair is absolutely essen- 
tial to its health, as it tends to relieve the 
secretions and open the pores of the skin. 
The frequency of the use of water, however, 
should be guided by circumstances. It may 
be set down as a regulating principle, that the 
stronger and more healthy the hair may be, 
the more water may be used with propriety ; 
by the same rule, when the hair is weak and 
thin, it should not be washed more than once 
a week. At inch times cM water alone 
should be used, when care should be taken to 
dry it well immediately afler. Washing too 
oflen dries up the requisite oily fluid that 
ibmis the oouriabment of the hair. 
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Som6 jdiigtneiit is necefijsaty in the ehoioe 
of brushest Two are necessary; a penetrat- 
ing and a pdishing brush, the one composed 
of strong and the other of fine hair. The 
penetrating brash, especially that need by 
ladies, should be made of elastic hairs, rather 
inclining to irregular lengths. The otha: 
flhoold be made of firm, soft, silken hair, thick- 
ly stadded. Unfortunately, however, we can- 
not but observe that penetrating brashes are 
tXien selected so harsh and strong that they 
fret the skin of the head and injure the roots, 
instead of gently and gradually effecting the 
object for which they were intended. 

Combs ane merely used for the purpose of 
giving a form to the hair and assisting in its 
decorative arrangement ; to use th^ too oflen 
is rather prejudicial than otherwise, as they 
injure the roots of the hair. Above all kinds 
that of the smaU-toothed comb is the most in- 
jurious in this respect, as it not only inflames 
the tender «kia, but, from the finaieas of its 
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teeth, splits and crushes the hairs in being 
passed through them. Persons must indeed 
be of very uncleanly habits, whose heads abso- 
lutely require the aid of this comb, as the 
brush alone sufficiently possesses the power <^ 
effectually cleaning the hair from scurf) dan- 
driff, and dust, if constantly used. 

To persons whose hair is in a declining 
state, the frequent and regular use of oil or 
bear's grease is often of much service, as it is 
calculated to assist in supplying that nourish- 
ment which is 80 necessary. No oil perhaps 
has ever acquired a greater celebrity than 
Rowland's Macassar ; for this reason we can- 
not but recommend it to the notice of our 
readers. 

One of the most pernicious methods of 
dressing the hair, at the expense f£ its health, 
is by curling. This not only dries up the 
moisture that circulates through the hairs, but 
the heat and compression thus used completely 
prevent proper circulation. When, however. 
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the habit is penisted in, its ill effects may he 
much obviated by constantly brushing the 
hair well, and having it frequently cut, by 
which means the necessary circulation is kept 
up and the roots invigorated. 



T HE BANDS. 

^ Wht don't my hands look and feel as it 
would seem that the perfect Author of all 
^ngs would have them?' How many a 
young man and woman have asked this ques- 
tion ; and are troubled to know why it is that 
some peiBODs have such bloodless hands, perfect 
nails, so free from hang-nails as they are 
called, while their own hands look so much 
like duck's feet or bird's claws. 

All sorts c^ cosmetics^ the most penetrating 
oils, rubbing and scouring the hands, paring 
and scraping the nails, and cutting round the 
roots of the nails, are resorted to, in hopes of 
making th^ur hands appear natural ; but all 
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ataiHi co^iiiif , airf manjr a poor baiid I9 
nade to peribrm all its maDipulatioivi incogr 
.mta. About the piano, in the social party, 
in the hwise, and in the street, the band, tha 
most exquisite, Qr what should be the ipost 
beautiful and usefbl psut of the human frame, 
is glovedy and why ? Because it is not fit to 
be seen. 

NoWf reader, I a«i about to tBJl yon of a 
positive cnre* la the fir^t ple^cfe, never pat or 
flcrape yoivr finger i^ails with a kn|fe or scisr 
iocs, except i^ paring tbei|i down to the end 
{f th9 ing^XB. Secondly, use mothing bint ^ 
gqod^ stifi*nail4Hrush, fin^ soap, and water, an^ 
n)b ttte nails and bands briskly with these 
eveiy mowiBg the yequr foumL in (he third 
plaoe, I would bA7<e yon know that si^rfeitiQif 
wiU invad^My produce beatvy, bun»ng hands. 
^ impose iita|» of the Uood wilt manjib^ 
iiiieK*in ibe bands sooner ^an i& nost otbi^r 
j^avta tf the body. U* you bftve bad hmif^ b^ 
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awured that the quantity or quality, or both, 
of your diet is wrong. 

If you try to profit by these suggestions, 
you will, before one year expires, be no longer 
ashamed of your hands. 



There are some rules which, being based 
on first principles, are of universal application ; 
and one of these belongs to our present subject, 
namely, nothing can be truly beautiful which is 
not appropriate ; nature and the fine arts teach 
us this. AH styles of dress, therefbre, which 
impede the motions of the wearer, which do 
not sufficiently protect the person, which add 
upnecessarily to the heat of summer or to the 
cold of winter, which do not suit the age or 
occupations of the wearer, or which mdicaf c 
an expenditure, unsuit^d to her means, arc 
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inappropriate, and therefbre destitute of one 
of the essential elements of beauty. Proprie- 
ty or fitness lies at the foundation of all good 
taste in dressing ; and to this test should be 
brought a variety of particulars, too numerous 
to be mentioned, but which may be thus illus- 
trated : — The dress that would be yery prop^ 
on occasion of a morning visit in a city, would 
be so out of place, if worn by the same person 
when making preserves or pastry, or when 
scrambling through the bushes in a country 
walk, that it would cease to look well ; a 
simple calico gown and white apron would be 
so much more convenient and suitable,, that 
the wearer would actually look better in them. 
Some persons also toil early and late^ and 
strain every nerve, to procure an expensive 
garment, and think that once, arrayed in it, 
they shall look as well as some richer neigh- 
bor, whose style of dress they wish to imitate ; 
but they forget that, if it does not accord with 
then* general style of living, if it is out of har«- 
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mony with other things^ it will so strike every- 
body, and this want of fitness will prevent its 
looking well on them. 

Let a true sense of propriety of the fitness 
of things regulate all your habits of living and 
dressing, and it will produce such a beautiful 
harmony and consistency of character, as to 
throw a charm around you that all may feel, 
though few may comprehend. Always con- 
sider well whether the articles of dress which 
you wish to purchase are suited to your age, 
your condition, your means, to the climate, to 
the particular use to which you mean to put 
them, and then let the principles of good taste 
keep you from the extremes of fashion, and 
regulate the form, so as to combine utility and 
beauty, whilst the known rules of harmony 
in colors, save you from shocking the eye of 
the artist by incongruous mixtures. 

The character is much more shown in the 
syle of dress that is worn every day, than in 
that which is derigned for great occasions j 
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and when I see a young girl ooipe down to. 
the family breakfast in an untidy wrapper, 
with her hair in papers, her feet slip-shod, 
and an old silk handkerchief round her neck, I 
know that ^e cannot be the neat, industriojuf^ 
mid refined person, whom I should like ^or an 
inmate. I feel equally certain too^ that her 
obamber is not kept in neat order, and that 
she does noi set a proper value upon time. 
However wel) a lady haB appeared at a party, 
I would recommend to a young gentleinan, 
before he makes up his mind as to her domes- 
tic qualities, to observe her appearance at the 
breakfast table, when she expects to see only 
her own family, and, if it be such as I have 
just described, to beware how he prosecutes 
the acqjuaintance. 
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Fkw circiimBtapgeB are more mjonous to 
beauty than th^e constraiiied movemeDt, mf^ 
fijukd comj^exlon, aod labored rea|HratiQ% 
tba^ betray tight-IaciDg. The play (^ intdr 
ligem^ and varied em^tioii, which throw such 
a charm over the biow of youth, are impeded 
by whatever obstructs the flow of blood from 
the heart to its many organs. In Greece, 
where the elements of beauty and grace were 
earliest comprjdhended and meet happUy illus* 
Iroted, the fine symmetry of the form was left 
imtorture4 

But the influence of thi^habjjt on l^uty is 
far less to be deprecated than it9 effects upon 
health. That pukaonaiy dUieacie, ^i^ctions 
of the heart, and insanity, ai^e ia its train, and 
that it leads some of our fiurest and dearest to 
Albion's shrine to. die, i^ frfaced beyond a 
doubt, by ttmog m^dical te^timoBy. 
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Dr. Muasey, whose ' Lectures on Intemper- 
ance ' have 80 forcibly arrested the attention of 
the public, asserts that ' greater numbers an- 
nually die among the female sex, in conse- 
quence of tight-lacing, than are destroyed 
among the other sex by the use of spirituous 
liquors in the same time.' Is it possible that 
thousands of our own sex, in our own native 
land, lay with the^r own hand the foundation 
of diseases that destroy life, and are willing, 
for fashion's sake, to commit suicide I 

Dr. Todd, the late Principal of the Retreat 
for the Insane, in Connecticut, to whom sci- 
ence and philanthropy are indebted, adduces 
many instances of the fearful effects <^ ob- 
structed circulation on the brain. Being re- 
quested, by the instructress of a large female 
seminary, to enfbrce on her pupils the evils otC 
compression in dress, he said, with that elo- 
quence of eye and soul, which none who once 
felt their influence can ever forget, ' The 
whole course of your studies, my dear young 
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ladies, conapires to impress yoa with reverence 
for antiquity. Elspecially do you turn to 
Greece fpr the purest models in the fine arts 
and the loftiest precepts of philosophy. While 
sitting as disciples at the feet of her men of 
august minds, you may have sometimes 
doubted how to balance or where to bestow 
your admiration. The acuteness of Aristotle^ 
the parity d* Plato, the calm unrepented satis- 
faction of Socrates, the varied lore of Epicurus, 
and the lofty teachings of Zeno, have alter- 
nately attracted or absorbed your attention. 
Permit me to suppose that the high-toned 
ethics of the stoics, and their elevation of 
mind, which could teach its frail companion, 
the body, the proud lesson of insensibility to 
pain, have won your peculiar complacence. 
Yet, while meting out to them the full mea- 
sure of your applause, have you ever recol- 
lected that modern times, that your own coun- 
try, came in competition for a share of fame? 
Has it occurred to you that your own ,mx, 
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even the most delicate and tender pari of it, 
exceeded the ancient stoics in l^e vo^ntary 
iniiiction of pain and extinction of pity t Yes, 
some of the timid and beautiful members of 
this seminary may enter the lists with Zeno, 
Cleanthus, and Chrysippus, and cherish no 
slight hope of rictory. I trusf to prove to yon 
that the ancient and sublime stoics were very 
tyros in comparison of many a lady of our own 
times. In degree of suffering, extent of en- 
durance, and in perfection of concealment, they 
must yield the palm. I do aitore you that its 
most illustrious masters, fruitful as they were 
in tests to try the body, never invented, im- 
agined, nor would haVe been able to sustain, 
that torture of tight-lacing which the modem 
belle steadily inflicts without shrinldng, and 
bears without repining sometimes to her very 
grave. True, they might sometimes have 
broken a bone, or plucked out an eye, and 
been silent. But they never ^ppled iron 
and whald[>Dne into the very nerves and life- 
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blood of their system. They might poesibljr 
have passed a dagger too deeply into the 
heart and died ; but they never drew a liga- 
ture of suffocation around it and expected to 
five. They never tied up the mouths of the 
millions of air-vessels in the lungs, and then 
taxed them to the full measure of action and 
respiration. * Even Pharaoh only demanded 
brick without straw for a short time. But the 
fashionable lady asks to live without breathing 
ibr many years. 

* The ancient stoics tau^t that the nearest 
lipproach to apathy was the perfection of their 
doctrine. They prudently rested in utter in- 
difference. They did not attempt to go be- 
yond it. They did not claim absolute denial 
of all suffering. Still lees did they enjoin to 
persist and rejoice in it, even to the ' dividing 
asunder of soul and body.' In this too you 
will perceive the tightriaced lady taking a 
flight beyond the sublime philosc^her. She 
will not admit Uiat she feels the slightest in- 
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oonvenience. Thoo^^ she has fairly won 
laurels to which no stoic dared aspire, yet she 
studiously disclaims the distinction which she 
faced death to earn ; yea, denies that she hajs 
either part or lot in the matter, surpassing in 
modesty, as well els in desert, all that antiqui- 
ty can boast or history record.' 

We quote the following from Miss Sedg- 
wick : — ' One word as to these small waists. 
Symmetry is essential to beauty of form. A 
waist disproportionately small is a deformity 
to an instructed eye. Women must have re- 
ceived their notions of small waists from igno- 
rant dress-makers. If young ladies could hear 
the remarks made on these small waists by 
men generally, and especially men of taste, 
they would never again show themselves till 
they had loosened their corset-laces and eQv 
large4 t)i§ir l^lts,' 
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It ionetimM happem Uiat, in MuouMb 
penmanship, the cireomstance that it is to te 
dee^pAdretf seems to have been forgotlea. *To 
read so as nol to be uodenitoedf and te wnfee 
so as not to be i>ead, are among the minor iin- 
moraHtJes,' says the excellent Mrs. Hawiali 
More. Elegant chirogrephy, and a olea« 
epistolaiy style, are acoompliahments whidik 
every educate female liiQiild possess. Their 
indispensable requisites are neatness, the poor- 
er of being easily perasedyorthographioa] end 
grammatical eorpectness. Delbets in eith(Mr of 
these partieulara ace scarcely pi^rdonabie. 
The handwriting is considered by many one 
cf the talismans of ohpusc^r. Whether ^ 
tijst may be dcfiended on or not^ the fact thai 
letteie travel &rther than the soond of thi 
voiea. or *Hai MMAt aT ^he iraMmmfianiia ean fol» 
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low, renders it desirable that they shoald con- 
vey no incorrect or unfavorable impression. 
The lesser niceties pf folding, sealing, and su- 
perscription, are not beneath the notice of a 
lady. 

Letter-writing is a subject ci so varied and 
extensive a nature, that it can scarcely be re- 
duced to rules or taught by precept ; but some 
instructions respecting it may afford assistance 
in avoiding error and obtaining a degree of 
excellence in this most important exercise. 

When yoa write a letter to any person, ex- 
press the same sentiments and use the same 
language as you would do if you were con* 
vendng with him. ' Write eloquently,' says 
Mr. Gray, ' that is, from your heart, in such 
expressions as that will furnish.' 

Before you begin a letter, especially when 
it is on any occasion of importance, weigh weH 
in your own mind the design and purport of 
it^ and ooo«der vwy attentiv^y what sen^ 
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ments are most proper for yoa to express, and 
your fiorreapondent to read. 

To assist inveation and promote order, it 
may, as some writere on epistolary composi- 
tion recommend, occasionally be of us^ to 
make, in the mind, a division of a letter into 
three parts, the beginning, middle, and end ; 
or, in other words, the ezordiiim or introduc- 
tion, the narration or proposition, and the con- 
elusion. The exordium or introduction should 
Jcie employed, not indeed with the formality of 
rhetoric, but with the ease of genuine polite- 
ness and benevolence, in conciliaUng favor and 
attention ; the narration or proposition in stat- 
ing the business with clearness and precision ; 
the conclusion in confirming what has been 
premised, in making apdogies where any are 
necessary, and in cordial expressions of respect, 
esteem, or affection. 

Scrupirioudy adhere to the rules of gram- 
mar. Select and' apply all your words with a 
strict regard to their proper signification^ and 
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whenever you have any doubts ra^pecting the 
correctness or propriety of them, commit a dicr . 
tionary or some good living authority. Avoid, 
with particular care, all errors in orthography, 
in punctuation, and in the arrangement of 
words and phrases. 

Dashes, underlinings, and interlineations, are 
much used by unskilfbl and careless writen, 
merely as substitutes fbr proper punctuation, 
and a correct, regular mode of expressioo. 
The frequent recurrence of them greatly de- 
faces a letter, and is equally inconsistent with 
neatness of appearance and regularity c£ cmn- 
position* All occasion lor interUneaticms may 
usually be superseded by a little previoua 
thought and attention. Dashes are pfoper 
only when the sense evid^xtly requires a 
greater pause than the comm<m stops desig* 
nate. ' And, in a well-constructed sentence, to 
underline a word is wholly useless, exisept on 
some very paitiecdar oocasidn we widh to at- 
tract peeoUar attentiKMi to it or to give it an 
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MS. 

Postaeripts ha^e a Tory awkward appear- 
aoce, and tfaay geoeially indicate thoughtiess- 
Den abd inattention. To make use of them 
in order to convey assurances of respect to the 
person to whom you write, or to those who 
are iixkimatiely conneoted with him, is particu^ 
liuiy xEopropet; it seems to imply that the 
sentiments yon express are so slightly impress- 
ed upon your nind, that you had almost for^ 
gotten them or thought thorn scarcely worth 
mentianiag. 



JKiufc. 

Tfiis a^donnpliishtnent, so popular at the 
pMKiat ttme^ is a Muree of Mfrpasshig delight 
to many imAd*. Ff^m ftl power to lioothe thfe 
f^eMiii^s taA moittfy thb ptotaiods, It meata de- 
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Biiaye to anderatand it, if it does not inviol^e 
too .great expense of time. Vocal muac is an 
aecomplishment within the reach of most per- 
sons. ^I have a piano within myself,' said a 
little girl, ' and I can play on that, if I have 
no other.' 

An excdlent clergyman, possessiag modi 
knowledge of hiunan nature, instructed his 
large family of daughters in the theory and 
practice of music. They were all observed to 
be exceedingly amiable and happy. A iHend 
inquired if there was aay secret in his mode <£ 
education. He replied, ^' when any thing dis- 
turbs their temper I say to them sings And, 
if I hear them speaking, against any person, I 
call them to sing to me, and so they have sung 
away all causes of discontent and every dispo* 
sition to scandal.' Such a use of this accom- 
plishment ought serve to fit a family for the 
company of angels and the clime of praiae. 
Young voices around the domestic altar, 
br^e^thing sacr^ music at the hour of i^on^ 



lag and eveniog devotjfaDi, axn a vwietand 
touching acoofttpuiknent 

lostnimeiital music, being more e^pexmve 
in its attainment, both «f money and time, 
and its indifferent performance giving pain to 
those of refined sensi^ity, seems scarcely de- 
sirable to be cidtivated, unless the impulse of 
natiye taste prcwapts or justifies the labor. The 
spirited pen of Miss M artineau, in her ' Five 
First Years of Youth,' has sketched a pleas- 
ing description of a young Jady, possessing a 
stMBg piedilectien for music 'Bbe sang 
ouch and cllen, not that ahe bad any partico- 
lar aim at being very accomplished, but be- 
cause she loved it, or, as she said, because ebe 
ewM not help it She sang to Nurae Biek- 
ham's children ; she ^ang as she. went up aod 
down stairs ; she sang when she was glad and 
when she was sorry; when her &ther was at 
home because he liked it, and when he was 
out because he could not be disturbed by it. 
Jn the woods at noonday she sang like a bird, 



awoke in the dark nigt^t, the f^Maglattbleihh 
WUti^ ^kdUb f$V# h«r, iK^Mi T^iM lefhe Mrod 
Miot bUBttk fh«t.flStenei».' 

Wh«& (taeh it «iilli$ es^lM^ th^to » lib dMit 
tilal o^peHi»illi«» (6t it« ^r <mn^iit ledie^ 
be glft% atee^pied. W hiSfef <Uiere i« bi» t«M^ 
H iteeititt eaufite iflf ttgn^ tHi^ft tiHie, ^rintfte 
health, Ate toer^ed t6 the ae^niplii^iiient. 
Sv^ whfet% a tJDl^mble p^riMtnele of insthi- 
niiNiiMi ^tt«« chight [ir^bffi^ljr be attained, 
nititoot the ^rotiii0ag df decided tacte, there 
tmy be danger of filMOi^ing too much of tkfib 
«nd tttbotlMi fn^iii thdse ttufi&j^nmm whlefe 
m feoMtle ensglit to nndenftttnd ii»d iM be Mr- 
f«Bi4d to disehas^ aliift wbksfa «reill reai^ 
<if te gleattr «ii p i ttaii ii <i . 
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* Wfto does not love a flow'ef f 
Its hUB nm tmkim Itom the Ilfht 
IVhieh f tuDDMr'a •luu flmg, piu» ovt b,rifbt. 
In icattered and primnatic Iiaei ; 
That Maile anil ihixn in drooping ^wi ; 
' I«i ftagfauM froM lii« gwMtut 1^ i 
Its fbrm fiK>m all that 's light and Mt ', 
Who does not lore a flower ? ' 

In ^ twa great ibtal kKigdoms c^ natiifw, 
the txittitnicai and the hmnan, if we must yiM 
tlw paitn td that whieh io diike tranttsendam 
in the beauty of form and noMion, akid in thib 
higher attrihiites <^ ioiteHigeoee^ innocenee^ and 
tnml perfedtfon, yet it ean be no d«iogaiidii to 
admire, wiSAi a rapture )»odl)Brihg upon eathch 
aiaffin, the splendid pnodniots (of the garden; 
and especially when their beauties are com- 
bined and arranged tHth an elquistte and re- 
fined taste. What ii» the heart madeof whitdi 
ean find no ieotkn^at in fiewers t In the 



4lahlta, fbr examj^ we see what ean be done 
%y human skill and art, in educating and 
Itiainiing a nmtple and deapiaed plant, acarcel/ 
thought worthy of cultivation, to the iugfaeit 
rank of gaiety and glory in the wnabocmcy of 
flowers. We may learn from sa^h succesi^ a 
lesBon of encouragement in the education and 
training of flowens of an infinitely higher value 
And perfection. 

The vast creation of God, the centre and 
source of good, is .every where ladjant with 
beauty. From the shell that Ues buried in 
the depths of the ocean, to the twinkling star 
that floats in the more profound dq^hs of the 
firmament, through all the fomui of material 
and an im ated existence, beauty, beauty, beau- 
ty prevails 1 In the floral kingdom, it appears 
in an infinite variety, in an unstinted and even 
a richer profusion than in other departments 
of nature. While these contributions are 
thrown out so lavishly at our feet, and a taste 
% Opw&m seems almost av instinct of nature^ 



and k one of the most imniooeAt and refined 
aentimenti which we can cultivate, let ue in- 
dulge and gratify it to the nUnoet extent, 
whenever leisure, opportunity^ and fortune, 
give U8 the means. There ie no danger s£ 
an excess, under those reasonable restrietions 
which all our sentiments demand. 

' But,' says some cynical objector, ' flowers 
are only to please the eye.' And why should 
not the eye be pleased ? What sense may be 
more innocently gratified? They are among 
the most simple and cheapest luxuries in 
which we ever indulges. 

The taste for flowers^ every where increa*- 
ing among u% is an omen of good. Let us 
adprn our parlon^ door-w^ys^ yards, eitd road- 
side^, with trees, and shrubs, and flowers. 
What a delight do they give 4o the passer- 
by ! What favorable impressions do they at 
once excite towards those who cidtivate them 
for their own gratification, and find, after all, 
tl^eir chief p(easme in the gratification which 



ihey affivd to oditnu WiMt an afifoctiii^ 
chann, Maaoeiaftod as it is ^th sottie ef tfte 
tet senlitiieiits of our nature, do they give to 
the sad d^mUiog plaeeB of the depurtod and 
bekyved. 



Cfme* 

* I SAW the leavM gliding down a brook, 

Swift the h'rooi ran, and bright the lun burned, 
Thi6 Mit ttod the v«id«at, tbd tame Mono they to6k; 
And sped gailj and ftat^-boi they MT«r rttnitaod. 
And I thought how the years of a man paii away, 
niroeieore and ten-^and Chen where aire they f ' 

* THttBecoRE years and ten,' tiiought I to 
ttiya^, as I walked one rainy morning, as a 
sailor waiks the quarter-deck, up and down a 
short altove exttoding before the windows df 
a modem hfMBe. It wais one oT those days in 
J«me ia wilich our -inmime^ hopes take um>- 
brage at what wd cafi unseasonable weaker, 
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tjkiM9i|gii no leawm wiur ever kaowp to pan 
-pithoiat them. Uoilke the rapid aad deUght- 
fill fihowers of wariaer days, 'mMemly soe^ 
oeedioff to die Banahiee, when the parched 
Tegelables and arid earth seisie with aridity 
aod imbibe the moiature ere it becomes uiv- 
I^eafiant to our feelings, there had faUen a dri^ 
sling rain throughout the night $ the satvirat* 
ed soii returned to the atmosphere the humidi^ 
ty it could no longer absorb) and i^ete it hung 
in chilling thickness between rain aad fog. 
The birds did not sing and the flowra*8 did not 
open, for the cold drop was on their cheek and 
00 sunbeam was there to expand them« Na- 
ture itself wore the garb of sadness, and man's 
too depend^t spirits were ready to apsmue it ; 
those at least that were not so happy as to 
ind means of forgetting it Such was the 
ease with my unfortunate self. 

I had descended to the breakfasHxxMn at 
the usual hour, but no one appeared ; I looked 
for a book but found none bitf an daumae. 



The bookt were kept in the library, beyond afl 
dispute tbeir proper place, had I not been in a 
humor to think otherwiae. The hooae was 
too hot and the external air was too cold, and 
I was fain to betake myself to that last resort 
of the absolutely idle — a mechanical move- 
ment of the body up and down a given space. 
And ftom the aloove where I walked I heard 
the ticking of the timepiece | and as I passed 
the- window I saw the hands advance ; every 
time I had returned they had gone a littJe fur^ 
ther. ' Threescore years and ten,^ said I to 
myvelfj ' and a third or fourth of it is nature^ 
claim for indispenisable repose; and many 9, 
4ay consumed on the bed of sickness; and 
many a year by the infirmities of age ; and 
some part of all necessarily'saortfioed to the 
recruiting of the health by exercise. And 
\irhat do we with the rest?' Nothing an- 
swered me but the ticking of the ckick, of 
which the hands were traversing between 
eight and nine. They had nearly met at the 



appohiled hoar when tke party* hegtn to a»- 
semble wichiii ; and eadi one conmeneed^ Anr 
aught I eocild discov^, the fanctioiM of the 
day, for ndther their appeaianee nor their re- 
marke ga^e any inttmaticni that they bad been 
previoasly employed. One indeed declared 
Hbe weather made her so idle ehe had scarcely 
Ibund strength to dress herself; another oon* 
i^ssed he had passed an additional hour in 
bed because the day promised hisa so litlhy to 
do up. One by one, as they dropped in^ the 
seats at the breakftust-table were filled } and 
as a single newspaper was all the apparent 
neans of mental occupation I anticipated some 
interesting eKmrenaticn. 

I waited and I watched. One ran the point 
of his fork into the table-ctoth ; another bal« 
anced her spoon on the tea-cup ; a third told 
backwards and forwards the rings on her fin^ 
gere as duly as a friar tells his beads. As 
such actions sometimes are the symptoms of 
mmtal occupation, I began to anticipate the 
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briUiant mnalta of so niiidi ttokuig^ I orv 
hem ! in hiopei to raiMe them to esj^raimn^ 
and not %uite unsuecesflTuJly, fi>r one retQArieed 
it was a wretched day; another wished it wa* 
fine ; and a thinl hoped it shortly wodid be so. 
Meantime the index of the clock went round ; 
it was gainifig close upon ten kefi»re aU had 
withdrawn from the taiUe. My eye ibliowed 
one to the window-place, where, with her bsuek 
to the wall and her eyes fixed withov^ sho 
^ passed a foil half hoiv in gazing at the pros- 
pect without, or wishing perhaps the mist did 
not prevent her seeing it A very young 
lady was qo busy in piiUing the dead leavea 
from a geranium and <^umb]ing them in her 
fingers, I could not doubt but some important 
purpose was in the task. A third resumed 
the newspaper he had read for a whoke hour 
before and betook himself at last to the adver- 
tisements. A fourth repaired to the akovi^ 
gathered some flowers; picked them to piecoi^ 
threw tiiem away agaia» and cedmad. ^Omm 
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thy prating, thou never resting timepiece!' 
aaid I to myself^ ' for no one heeds thy tale. 
What is it to ns that each one of thy tickings 
cats a link fh>m our brief chain of life ? Time 
is the gift of Heaven, but man has no use for 
it.' 

i had scarcely thought out the melancholy 
reflection, when a young lady entered with an 
elegant work-box, red without and blue with- 
in, and filled with manifold conveniences for 
the pursuance 0f her art. Glad was I most 
truly at the sight. By the use of the needle 
the naked may be clothed; ingenuity may 
economize her means and have more to spare 
ifor those who need it ; invention may multiply 
the ways of honest subsistence and direct the 
ignorant to the use of them. Most glad was 
I, therefore, that the signal of industry drew 
more than one wanderer to the same pursuit, 
though not till much time had been consumed 
in going in and out, and up and down, in 
8 
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search of the materials. All were fbosd at 
last ; the party worked and I as usual listened, 
' I think this trimming,' said one, '^11 repay 
me^ for my trouble, tliough it has cost me 
three months' work already, and it will be 
three months more before it is finished.' ' In- 
deed,' rejoined her friend, ' I widi I were half 
as industrious ; but I have be«i working six 
weeks at this handkerchief and htfve not had 
time to finish it ; now ^e feshion- is passed, 
and I shall not go on.' ' How beautifully 
you are weaving that necklace; is it not very 
tedious ? * * Yes, almost endless ; but I delist 
in the work, otherwise I shoukl not do it, for 
the beads cost almost as much as I coold buy 
it for.' ' I should like to begin one this morn- 
ing,' interposed a fourth, * but the milliner has 
sent home my bonnet so ill-trimmed, it wiB 
take me all the day to after it. The bow is 
on the wrong side, and the trimming on the 
edge is too broad. It is very tiresome to 
spend all one's life in altering things we pay 
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60 much fer.' * I wish,' said a little girl at the 
eod of the table, ^ that I might work some 
tnmmiDgs for my frock, but I am obliged to 
do this plain work first. The poor lame girl in 
the village, who is almost starving, would do it 
for me for a shilling, but I must save my allow- 
ance this week to buy a French trinket I have 
taken a fancy to.' ' Poor thing ! she is much 
to be pitied,' said the lady of the trimmings ' if 
I had time I would make her sc»ne clothes.' 

And BO they worked and so they talked, till 
I and the time-piece had counted many an 
hour which they took no account of, when 
one of tliem yawned and said, ' how tedious 
are these wet days ; it is really impossible to 
spin out one's time without a walk.' ' I am 
surprised you find it so,' rejoined the lady of 
the beads, ' I can rarely take time for walk- 
ing, though keeping the house makes me 
miserably languid.' And so the morning 
passed. It was nearly two o'clock and the 
company dispersed to their apartments. I 
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pretend not to know what th^ did there ; but 
eaeh one returned between three and four in 
an altered dress. And then half an hour 
elapsed, in which, as I understood from their 
impatience, they were waiting for dinner, each 
in turn complaining of the waste of time ocr- 
casioned by its delay, and the little use it 
would be to go about anything when it was 
60 near. And as soon as dinner was over 
they began to wait for tea with exactly the 
same complainings. And the tea came, and 
cheered by the vivifying draught, one did 
repair to the instrument and began a tune ; 
one did take up a pencil and prepare to draw'; 
and one almost opened a book. But, alas ! 
the shades of night were growing fast ; ten 
minutes had scarcely elapsed before each one 
resigned her occupation with a murmur at the 
darkness of the weather; and though some 
persons suggested that there were such ^things 
as lamps and candles, it was agreed to be a 
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pky to have tights so early in the midst of 
sumlner, and so aaother half hour escaped. 

The lights when they came would have 
failed to relnmine an expectation in my bos- 
om, had not their beams disclosed the forms of 
various books which one and another had 
brought in for the evening's amusement 
Again I watched and again I listened. ' I 
wish I had something to do, mamma,' said 
the little girl. ' Why do you not take a book 
and read 1 ' rejoined her mother. ' My books 
are all up stairs,' she replied, ' and so near bed- 
tme it is not worth while to bring them down.' 
' This is the best novel I ever read,' said a 
lady somewhat older, turning the leaves so 
very fast that those, who are not used to 
this manner of reading, might suppose she 
found nothing in it worthy of attention. ' I 
dare say it is,' said another, whose eyes had 
been fixed for half an hour on the same page 
of Wordsworth's Poems ; ' but I have no time 
to read noveUu' ' I wish I had time to read 
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anything,' said a tfaatl, whom I had observed 
already to have been perasiag attentively the 
title page of every book on the table, publish* 
eHs name, date, and all ) whilst a fbnrth was 
too intensely engaged in studying the blue 
eover of a magazme to make any remaric 
whatever. 

And now I was much amused to perodvia 
with what frequency eyes were tanoed upon 
the dial-plate, trough all the day so little re* 
gerded. Watches were drawn ont, compared, 
and pronounoed too slow. With some dlffici^ 
ty one was found that bad outran his fellow% 
and, determined to be rig^t, gave permieMion 
to the eompany to disperse, little more than 
twehre hours from the time of their assem* 
bling, tereeover as I sopposed, during the othev 
twelve, dressing and undressing induded, the 
cffnt of their mental and bodily exertions. 

^ Soy' I exelaimed, as soon as I fcnnd mymi^ 
aloD^ ^ twrive times round yonder dial-pktte 
those litli*haads liavastolen, and twelve tlmaa 
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more they may now go rouod unheeded* 
They who are gone to rest have a day the 
leflB to live, and reeord has been made in hea- 
ven of that day's use. Will He, who gave^ 
ask no reckoning- for his gifts? The time, 
the thonghti, the talents ; the improvement we 
might have made, and made not} the good we 
might have dooe^ and did not ; the health, and 
strength^ and intelicet, that may not be our's 
to-morroW) and have not 'been used to day s 
will not eonscienee whisper of it, ere they sleep 
to-night ? The day» of man were shortened 
upon earth by reason of the wickedness the 
Creator saw. Threescore years and ten are 
now his portion, cmd otol not half the nua^ier. 
They pause not ; they loiter not ; the hours 
strike on, and they may evoo go, for it seems 
they axe all too much. 

The young with minds as yet unstored, foU 
of error, full of ignoraoce in all that it behoves 
them most to know, unfit alike as yet for esirth 
or heaven j the dd, whose sibd of life is ahnost 
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told, and but a brief epaee remafniDg to repair 
their mistakes and redeem the time they have 
lost; the simple and ungifled, who, having' 
from nature but little, need the more assiduity 
to fyfil their measure of usefubiess, and make 
that little, do the most it may ; the clever and 
highly talented, who have an almost appaK 
ling account to render for the much received ; 
they all have time to waste. But let them^ 
remember, time is not their own — ^not a mo- 
ment of it — but is the grant of Heaven ; and 
Heaven gives nothing without a purpose and 
an end. Every honr that is wasted^ fails of 
that purpose ^ and in so far as it is wasted or 
illHspent, the gifl of Heaven is misused, and 
tibe misuse is to be answered for. Methinks I 
would be allowed to whisper nightly in the 
ears of my young friends as they lie down ta 
rest, ' how many minutes have you lost to-day 
tlmt might have been employed in your owi> 
improvement, in our Maker's servke, or for 
your fellow creature'^ good 1 ' 
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Novel reading produces a morbid appetite 
fbr excitement The object of the novelisl 
generally, is to produce the highest poasible 
degree of exdtement both of the mind and the 
passions. The object is very similar to that 
of intoxicating liquors on the body ; hence the 
confirmed novd reader becomes a kind of lH" 
erary inebriate, to whom the things of entitp 
have no attractions, and whose thirst cannot be 
slaked even with the water of life. And a» 
intoxication enfeebles the body and engendera 
indolent habits, so this unnatural stimulus en- 
feebles the intellectual powers^ induces mental 
indolence, and unfits the mind fbr vigorous 
efforts. Nothing less stimulating than its ac* 
customed aliment can rouse such a mind to 
action, or eadl forth its energies ; and then, be^ 
ing under the influence of mental intoxioatiQD» 
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which dethrones re^aaa aod destroys the pow- 
er of self-control, they are always misdirected. 
It also promotes a sickly sensibility. Dr. 
Brigham, speaking of the too powerful excite- 
ment of the female mind, says, ' In them the 
nervous system naturally predominates. They 
are endowed with quicker sensibiiity and far 
more active imagination than men. Their 
emotions are more intense, and their senscB 
alive to more delicate impressions. They 
therefore require great attention, lest this ex- 
quisite sensibility, which, when properly and 
naturally developed, constitutes the greatest 
excellence of woman, should either become 
excessive by too strong excitement, or si^ 
preeaed by misdirected education.' Novel 
reading produces just the kind of excitement 
calculated to develope this excessive and dia* 
eased sensibility; and the effect is to fill the 
mind with imaginary fears, and produce ez- 
cesaiye alarm and agitation at the prospect of 
iianger, the Bight of distress, or the presence of 
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tmpleassuit objects ; "vvbile bo pkce id foiHid for 
the exercise of genuine sympathy for real ob- 
jects of compassioQ. That sensibility, which 
weeps over imaginary woes of imaginary be- 
ings, caUs forth but imaginary sympathy. It 
is too refined to be excited by the mdg'ar ob- 
jects of compassion presented in real life, or 
too excitable to be of any avail in the relief d* 
real distress. It may faint at the sight, of 
Mood, but it will shrink back from binding up 
the wound. If you wish to become^ weak*- 
headed, nervous, and good-for-nothing, read 
novels. I have seen an account of a young 
lady who had become so nervous and excit- 
able^ in ccmsequence ef reading novids, that 
her head would be turned by the least appear- 
ance of danger) real or imaginary. As sh,e . 
was riding in a carriage over a bridge, in com- 
pany with her mother and sister, she became 
frightened at some fkncied danger, caught 
hold of the reins and backed the carriage oS 
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the bridge, down a precipice, dashing them to 
pieces. 

This exc«8uve sensibility renders its possesh 
sor exquisitely alive to ail those influences 
which are unfriendly to human happiness^ 
while it diminishes the power of endurance. 
Extreme sensibility, especially in a female, is 
a great misfortune, rendering the ills of life in- 
supportable. Great care should therefore be 
taken that, while genuine sensibility is cher- 
ished, its extremes should be avoided, and the 
mind fortified by strengthening the higher 
poweiB. 

Novel reading strengthens the passione^ 
weakens the virtues, and diminishes the pow* 
er of self-control. Multitudes may date their 
ruin from the commencement of this kind of 
reading; and many more, who have be^i res* 
cued from the snare, will regret, to the end of 
their days, its influence in the early formatioa 
of their character. 
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It is too a great waste of time. Few will 
pretend that they read novels with any higher 
end in view than mere anmaement ; while, by 
the strong excitement they produce, they im- 
pose a heavier tax on both mind and body 
than any other species of mental effort. If 
anything valuable is to be derived from them, 
it can be obtained with far less expense of 
time^ and with safety to the morals, from 
other Boiirces. . No christian, who feels the 
obligation of ' redeeming the time because the 
days are evil,' will fail to feel the force of tiiis 
remark. We have no more right to squan- 
der our timpe and waste our energies in frivolous 
pursuits, than we have to waste our money in 
extravagant expenditures. We are as much 
the stewards of God in respect to the one as 
the other. 
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female Honnrace. 

M08T women are inclined to be romaotic 
This tendency is not confined to the young or 
to the beautifui, to the intdkctaal or to the 
refined. Every woman, capable of strong 
feeling, is susceptible of romance ; and, though 
its degree may depend on external circum* 
stances, or education, or station, or excitement, 
it generally exists, and requires only a stimu- 
lus for its developement 

Romance indeed contributes much to the 
charm of the female character. Without 
some degree of it no woman can be interest^ 
ing ; and, though its excess is a weakness, and 
one which receives but little indulgence, there 
is nothing truly generous and disinterested 
which does not imply its existence. It is that 
poetry of sentiment which imparts to character 
or incident something of the beautiful or the 
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flobliine ; which ekvates os to a higher sphere ; 
which gives an ardor to affection, a life to 
thought, a glow to imagination ; and which 
lends. 80 warm and sonny a hue to the por- 
traiture of life, that it ceases to appear the 
Tolgar, and cold, and dull, and monotonous 
reality, which common sense alone would 
make it. 

But it is this imposition, between romance 
and sobriety, that excites so strong a prejudice 
against the former. It is associated, in the 
mmds of many, with folly alone. A i;omantic, 
silly giri, is the object of their contempt ; and 
they so recoil from this personification of senti- 
ment, that their chief object seems to be to di* 
vest themselves edtogether of its delusion. Life 
is to them a mere calculation ; expediency is 
their maxim, propriety their rule ; profit, ease, 
or comfort, their aim ; and they ha^e at least this 
advantage, that, while minds of high^ tone and 
hearts of superior sensibility are oflen harafsed 
and wounded, and ev^ withered, in their pas- 
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eage through life, they proceed in their less ad- 
venturous career, neither chilled by the coldnesE^ 
nor sickened by the meanness, nor disappointed 
by the selfishness, of the world. They virtual- 
ly admit, though they often theorcticaDy deny, 
the baseness of human nature; and, strangles 
to disinterestedness themselves, they do not 
expect to meet with it in others. They are 
content with a low degree of enjojnnent, and 
are thus exempted from much poignant suffer- 
ing ; and it is only when the casualties of life 
interfere with th^r individual ease, that we can 
perceive that they are not altogether insensible. 
A good deal pf this phlegmatic disposition 
exists in many who are capable of higher 
feeling. Such persons are so afraid of sensi- 
bility, that they repress in themselves every 
thing that savors of it ; and, though we may 
occasionally detect it in the mounting flush, or 
in the glistening tear, or in the half-stifled 
sigh, it is in vain that we endeavor to elicit 
ftny more explicit avowal. They are aoham- 
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ed even oi what they ^ betmy; aad «i» 
woald imagine that the ioipntation of sensibii* 
ity were aloKMit a refleotioi) on their cbara^tar. 
They must not feel, or, at least, they nraft nei 
allow that they fed ; for feeling ha« lod 00 
many peraoofi wrong, that decorum can be 
preaenred) they think, only by indiflference« 
And they end in being really as callous a« 
they wish to appear, and stifle emotion so 
successfully that at length it ceases to gi^r« 
them uneasiness. 

Such is oflen the case with many who pais 
thr^High life with great decorum ; and thoagh 
womw have naturally more sensibility than 
the other sex, they too sometimes consid^ its 
indulgence altogether wrong. Yet, if its ex*- 
cess is fodisb, it is surely a mistake to attempt 
to suppress it altogether ; Cor such attonpt wiU 
either produce a daaferous mvvlsion, or, if 
successful, will apcHi the character. Ona 
wo«U rathar alm^ ttet a wamtm wees ever 
9 
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CO romantic, than that she always thought, 
and felt, and spoke by rale ; and should deem 
it preferable that her sensibility brought upon 
her occasional distress, than that she always 
calculated the degree of her feeling. 

Life has its romance, and to this it owes 
much of its charm. It is not that every wo- 
man is a heroine and every indisddual history 
a novel ; but there are scenes and incidents in 
real life so peei^ar, and often so poetic, that 
we need not be indebted to fiction fer the de- 
velopement of romance. Christians will trace 
such scenes and incidents immediately to Prov- 
idence, and they do so with affectionate and 
confiding hearts; and the more affecting or 
remarkable these may be, the more cleariy do 
they recognise the Divine interference. They 
regard them as remembrances of Heaven, to 
recaH to them their connexion with it, and re* 
mind them that whatever there may be to in- 
terest or excite their feelings here, thercr is 
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infinitely more to affect and warm their hearts 
in the glorious prospects beyond. 

It is natural that Tvomen should be very 
suseeptiUe to such impressions ; that they 
should view life with almost a poetic eye; 
and that they e^ould be peculiarly sensitive to 
its vicissitudes. And though a duixotic quest 
aflcr adventures is as silly as it is vain, and 
to invest every trifle with importance, or to see 
something marvellous in every incident, is 
equally absurd ; there is no reason why the 
imagination should not grasp whatever is pic- 
turesque, and the mind dwell upon whatever is 
impressive, and the heart warm with whatever 
is affecting, in the changes and the chances of 
our pilgrimage. There is indeed a great deal 
of what is mean and low in all that is connect- 
ed with tliis world, quite enough to sully the 
most glowing picture ; but let us sometimes 
view life with its golden tints, let us sometimes 
taste its ambrosial dews, let us sometimes 
breathe its mdfe etherial atmosphere ; and let 
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US do 60, not as satisfied ^th aD3rthing it can 
afford, not as entranced by any of its iUusions, 
but as those Tvho catoh, even in tkis dull mir- 
ror, a shadowy delineation of a brighter worid, 
and who pant for what is pure, celestial, and 
eternal. This is surely better than clipping 
the wings of imagination, or restraining the 
impulses of feeling, or reducing all our joys 
and sorrows to mere matters of calculation or 
of sense. 

They are indeed to be pitied who are in the 
opposite extreme — ^whose happiness or misery 
is entirely ideal ; but we have within us such 
a capacity for both, independent of ail outward 
circumstances, and such a power of extracting 
either from every circumstonce, that it is sure- 
ly more wise to discipline such a &ciilty, than 
to disallow its ibfluence. 

Youth is of course the season for rcmiance. 
Its buoyant spirit must soar till weighed down 
by earthly care. It is in youth that the feel- 
ings are warm and the &ncy ^lesh, and that 
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there has been no Might to chill the >biie or 
to wither the other. And it is in youth that 
hope lends its cheering ray, and love its geni- 
al influence ; that our friends smile upon us, 
ocor companions do not cross us, and our pa- 
r^its are still at hand to cherish us in their 
bosoms, and sympathise in all our young and 
ardent feelingB. It is then that the world 
seems so fair, and oar fellow beings so kind, 
^lat we charge with spleen any who would 
prepare us for disappointment, and accuse 
those of misanthropy who would warn our too 
confiding hearts. And thou^^ in matarer life 
we may smile at the romance of youth, and 
lament perhaps its aberrations, yet ve shall 
not regret the depth of our yomig emodom^ 
the disinterestedness of our young afiectioni^ 
and that enthusiasm of purpose, which, alaal 
we soon grow too wise to cherish^ 
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3Se|wUov to tf entUmen. 

What a pity it is that the thousandth 
chance of a gentleman's becoming your lov- 
er should deprive you of the pleasure of a 
free, unembarrassed, intellectual intereourae, 
with all the single men of your acquaintance ! 
Yet such is too commonly the case with young 
ladies who have read a great many novels and 
romances, and whose heads are cdways.ruiv- 
ning on love and lover& 

Where, as in this country, there is a fair 
chance of every woman's being married who 
wishes it, the more things are left to their 
natural course the better. Where girls are 
brought up to be good daughters and sisters^ 
to consider the developement df ^eir own in- 
tellectual and moral natures as the great busi- 
ness of life, and to view matrimony as a 
good, only when it comes unsought and mark- 
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«d by such a fitness of things, inward and out- 
ward<» as shows it to be one of the appoint- 
ments of God, they will fully enjoy their years 
of single Mfe, free from all anxiety about being 
established, and will generally be the first 
sought in marriage by the wise and good of 
the other sex ; whereas these who are brought 
up to think the great bCisiness of life is, to get 
married, and who spend their lives in plans 
iind manoeuvres to bring it about, are the very 
ones who remain single, or, what is worse, 
make unhappy matehes. 

Very young girls are apt to suppose, from 
what they observse in older ones, that there is 
49ome peculiar manner to be put on in talking 
to gentlemen, and not knowing exactly what 
it is, they are embarrassed and reserved ; others 
observe certain airs and looks, used by their 
elders in this intercourse, and try to imitate 
them as a necessary part of compemy behavior, 
and so become affected, and lose that first of 
chairmB — simplicity, naturalness To such I 
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ifould lay, ycmr eompfuiiom ue in «rror ; h 
lequiras ro peei]diar manlier, nothing to be put 
on, in order to eonverae with gentlemen any 
more than with ladiee; and the more pore and 
elevated your centimente are, and the better 
eoitivated yoor intellect is, the easier MhXi yon 
ind it to converae pleasantly with alL If 
however you happen to have no fkeility in ex- 
preaeing yonrself, and yon find it very diffieuH 
to converse with peraonB whom you do not 
know well, you can atill be an intelligent 
and agreeable listener, and you can ehow by 
yoor ready smile of sympathy that yon would 
be BoeiaMe if you could* There is no reason 
in the world why any one, who h not unhap- 
py, should sit in the midst of gay companione 
with a face so solemn and unmoved, that she 
should seem not to belong to the company ; 
that she should look so glum and i^M-bidding 
that strangers sliotild fbd repulsed, and her 
best friends disappointed. If you cannot look 
entertained and pleasant, you had better stay 
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away, for potiteness requires some exfyression 
of sympathy in the countenance, as mud) as 
a civil answer on the tongue. 

Never condescend to use any little, arts or 
manoeuvres to secare a pleasant beau at a 
party, or during an excnrmon ; remember that 
a woman must always wait to be chosen, and 
*not unsought be won,' even for an hour. 
When you are so fortunate as to be attended 
by the most agreeable gentleman present, do 
not make any dfort to ke^ him entirety to 
yourself; that flatters him too much, and ex- 
poses you to be joked about. 

How strange a thing it is, in the ccmstituo 
tion of English and American society, that the 
subject, of all others the most important and 
the most delicate, should be that on which 
everybody is most given to joke and banter 
>their friends. Much mischief has been done 
by this coarse interference of the world, in 
what ou^t to be the most private and sac^^d 
d* our earthly concerns; and tvery refined| 
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<ielicate, and higb-mioded girl, diould set her 
face against it, and, by scrupulously refraining 
from such jokes herself giv« no one a right to 
indulge in them at her expense. 

As soon as yoi^g ladies go into general 
society, they are liable to receive attentions 
that indicate a particular cegard, and, long 
before they are really old enough to form any 
such de^ they oflen receive matrimonial over- 
tures; it is therefore highly necessary to know 
how to treat theoL The oSer of a man's heart 
and hand is the greatest compliment he can 
pay you, and, however undesirable to you 
those gifts may be, they should be courteoudjf 
and kindly declined ; and since a refusal ii^ 
to most men, not only a disappointment but 
a mortification, it should always be prevented 
if possible. Men have various ways of 
cherishing and declaring their attachment; 
those who indicate the bias of their feeHngs 
i|^ many intelligible ways, before they make 
9> direct offer, can generally be spared the pain 
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of ft eefusal. If you do not mean to accept a 
gentleman, who is paying you very marked 
attentions, you should avoid receiving them 
whenever you can ; you ^ould not allow him 
to escort you ; you should show your displea- 
sure when joked about him ; and, if sounded 
by a mutual frieaid,<let your want of recipro- 
cal feelings be very apparent. 

You may however be taken entirely by sur- 
prise, because there are men whe are so secret in 
these matters that they do not let even the object 
jof their a£^tions suspect their preference, until 
they suddenly declare themselves lovers and 
suitors. In such a case as that, you will need 
all your presence of mind, or the heeitatioa 
produced by surprise may give rise to false 
hopes. If you have any doubt upon the mat- 
ter, you may fairly ask time to consider of it, 
on the grounds of your never having thought 
of the gentleman in the light of a lover before ; 
but, if you are resdved against the suit, en- 
deavor to make your answer eo decided as to 
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fianb the affiiir at oooe. Inerperieiieed girb 
■ometniieB feel so much the pain they are ixh- 
flictiDg, that they uae phraseB which feed a 
lover's hapea ; but this is mistakeD ten deroc s i ; 
your answer should he aa decided as it ia cour- 
teous. 

Whenever an a£fer is made in writing', you 
should reply to it as soon as poaaible ; and, 
having in this case none of the embairassment 
of a peFBonal interview, yon can make such a 
careful selection of words as will best convey 
your meaning. If the person is estimable^ 
yon should expfess your sense of has merit, 
and your gratitude for hispreferance, in strong 
tenns ; and put your refusal of his hand on the 
score of your not feeling fer him that peculiar 
preference necessary to the union he seeks. 
This makes a refbsal as little painftil as possi*' 
ble, and soothes the feelingB you are obliged 
to wound. The gentleman's letter should be 
returned in your reply, and your lips should be 
closed upon the subject fer ever ailerwaida. 
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It is his secret, and yoa have no right to tell 
it to any one ; but, if yoar parents are your 
eonfidential friends on all other occasions, he 
nvill not blame you for telling them. 

Nerer think the less of a man because he 
has been refused, even if it be by a lady whom 
you do not highly value. It is nothing to his 
disadvantage. In exercising their preroga^ 
tive of making the first advances, the wisest 
will occasionally make great mistakes, and the 
best will often be drawn into an affair of this 
sort against their better judgment, and both 
are but too happy if they escape with only the 
p6un of being refused. So far from its being 
any reason for not accepting a wise and good 
man when he offers himself to you, it should 
only increase your thankfulness to the Qver- 
ruling providence of God, which reserved him 
for yon, through whose instrumentality he is 
still free to choose. 

There is no sure remedy for disappoioled 
a&Gtioo but vital religion; that giving of the 
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heart to Qod which enables a disciple to say, 
'Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and 
there is none on earth that I desire in compar- 
ison of Thee.' The cure for a wounded heart, 
which piety afibrds, is so complete that it makes 
it possible for the tenderest and most constant 
natures to love again. When a character is 
thus disciplined and matured, its 63rmpathie8 
will be called ibrth only by superior minds ; 
and, if a kindred spirit presents itself as a 
partner for life, and is accepted, the union is 
likely to be such as to make the lad^ rejoice 
that her former predilection was overruled. 



Some young persons indulge a fastidiousness 
of feeling in relation to this subject, as though 
it were indelicate to speak of it. Others make 
it the principal subject of then* thoughts and 
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conversation ; yet they seem to think it must 
never be mentioned but in jest Both these 
extremes should be avoided. Marriage is an 
ordinance of God, and therefore a proper sub- 
ject of thought and discussion, with reference 
to personal duty. It is a matter of great im- 
portance, having a direct bearing upon the 
glory of Qod and the happiness of individuals. 
It should therefore never be approached with 
levity. 3ut, as it requires no more attention 
than what is necessary in order to understand 
present duty, it would be foolish to make it a 
subject of constant thought, and silly to make 
it a common topic of conversation. It is a 
matter which should be weighed deliberately 
and seriously by every young person. It was 
ordained by the Lord at the creation, as suited 
to the state of man as a social being, and ne- 
cessary to the design for which he was crea- 
ted. There is a sweetness and comfort in the« 
bosom of one's own family which can be en- 
joyed no where else. In early life this is sup* 
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plied by our yoothfol corapaniooB, wha fe^ in 
iiniflon with u& But as a peraoo who remainB 
fiiiigle advances in life, the friends of his youth 
fonn new attachments, in which he is incape^ 
ble of participating. Their feelings undergo 
a change, of which he knows nothing. He is 
gradually left alone* No heart beats in uni- 
son with his own. His social feelings wither 
for want oT an object As be feels not in 
unison with those around him, his habits also 
become peculiar and perhaps repulsive, so that 
his company is not desired ; henee arises the 
whimsieal attachmentB of such persons to do- 
mestic animals, or to other objects that can be 
enjoyed in solitude. As the dreary winter of 
age advances the solitude of this condition be- 
comes still more chilling. Nothing but that 
sweet resignation to the will of God, which 
religion gives, under all circumstances, can 
render such a situation tolerable. But relig- 
ion does not annihilate the social affectiooe ; it 
only regulates them. It is evident th^ by a 
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lawfbl and proper exercise of these afl^ioDe^' 
both our happiness and usefulness may be 
greatly increased. 

On the other hand do not consider marriage 
as absoLutdy-eaaerUioL Although it is an or- 
dinance of God, yet he has not absolutely en- 
joined it upon all. You may therefore be in 
the way of duty while neglecting it. * And 
the apostle Paul intimates that there may be, 
with those who enter this state, a greater ten- 
dency of heart toward earthly objects. There 
is also an increase of care. ' The unmarried 
woman caretb for the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and spirit ; but 
she that is married careth for the things of the 
world, how she may please her husband.' But 
much more has been made of this than the 
apostle intended. It has been greatly pervert- 
ed and abused by the church of Rome. It 
roust be observed that, in the same chapter, he 
advises that ' every man have his own wife 
10 
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and every woman her own husband.' And, 
whatever may be our condition in life, if we 
seek it with earnestness and perseverance, God 
will give us grace sufficient for the day. But, 
he says, though it is no sin to many, neverthe- 
less, ' such shall have trouble in the flesh.' It 
is undoubtedly true that the enjoyments of con- 
jugal life have their corresponding difficulties 
and trials ; and if these are enhanced by an 
unhappy connexion, the situation is insuffer- 
able. For this reason, I would have ymi 
avoid the conclusion that marriage is indis- 
pensable to happiness. Single life is certainly 
to be preferred to a connexion with a person who 
will diminish instead of increase your happiness. 
However, the remark of the apostle, 'such shall 
have trouble in the flesh,' doubtless had refei^ 
ence chiefly to the peculiar troubles of the 
times when christians were exposed to persecu- 
tions, the loss of goods, and even of life itself, 
for Christ's sake ; the trials of which would be 
much greater in married than in single life. 
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Not for the summer hour alone, 
When skies resplendent shine, 

And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 
Our hearts and hands we join ; 

But for those stern and wintry days 

or sorrow, pain, and fear, 
When Heaven's wise discipline doth make 

Our earthly journey drear. 

Not for this span of life alone. 

Which like a blast doth fly. 
And, as the transient flower of grass^ 

Just blossom — dro9p, and die ; 

But for a being withont end, 

This vow of love we take ; 
Grant us, O God 1 one home at last, 

For our Redeemer's sake. 
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jf emale Xnibtente. 

WriteAs of fiction have not unfrequentJy 
selected this topic as the theme for poetry and 
romance ; they have extolled woman as the 
being whose eloquence was to soften all the 
asperities of man, and polish the naturally rug- 
ged surface of his character ; charming away 
his sternness by her grace ; refining his coarse- 
ness by her elegance and purity; and ofiering 
in her smiles a reward sufficient to compensate 
for the hazards of any enterprise. But while 
the self-complacency and vanity of many of 
our sex have been nourished by such idle 
praise, how few have been awakened to a 
juat sense of the deep responsibihty which 
rests upon us, for the faithful improvement of 
this talent, and our consequent accountability 
for its neglect or perversion ! 

It were not a little amusing, if it were not 
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80 melancholy, to listen to the reasoning em- 
ployed by many ladies in evading any charges 
of non-improvement of this trust She, who 
perhaps but a moment before may have listen- 
ed with the utmost 6elf<»mplacency to the 
flattering strains of the poet, who had invested 
her sex with , every charm calculated to ren- 
der them ministering angels to ruder and 
sterner man, no sooner finds herself addressed 
as the possessor of a talent, implying responsi- 
bility, and imposing self-exertion and selMenial 
in its exercise, than E^e instantly disclainui^ 
with capricious diflidence, all pretensions to 
influence over others. But we cannot avert 
accountability by disclaiming its existence; 
neither will the disavowal of the possession of 
a talent alter the constitution of our nature, 
which Grod has so formed and so fitted to pro- 
duce impressions in, and receive them from, kin- 
dred minds, that it is impossible fiir us to exist 
without exerting a continual end daily influ* 
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enee over others, either of a permcioas or salu- 
tary character. 

^ Woman,' to yse the words t>f an accom- 
pliflhed iiving writer, ^ has been sent on a hig^ 
er mission than man ; ft may be a momardn- 
ons, a more difficult one. It is to manifest 
and bring to a full developemtent certain attri- 
butes which bdoiig, it is tme, to our common 
nature, but which, owing to maa^s pecofisr 
relation to the external world, he coukl not 
so well bring to perfection. Man is sent ferth 
to BQbdae the earth, to obtain commsEnd over 
Ihe elements, to form p<ditical ^semniTBDfties; 
«nd to t^ therefere belong the Hiore hardy 
and anstere virtues; and as ikey are made 
wA w ervient to the relief of our physical wuits, 
and as their i«salts are more obvious to the 
senses, it is not surprising tiiat tiliey have ae- 
quired in his eyes an impoitaiiee which «hMMi 
not in strictness bdong to than. Bert humility, 
meekness, geiAieiiesB, bive, are also innportaiit 
attributes of our nature, and it would preset 
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a sad and mdancholy aspect without thenu 
But let U8 ask, will man, with his preeeat 
eharaeteristic propensities, thrown, much more 
than woman, by his immediate duties, upon 
material things ; obliged to be conversant with 
objects of sense, and exposed to the rude coo^ 
Aicts which this leads to ; will he bring oot 
these virtues in tbeir/zi^ beauty and strength ? 
We think not — even with the asastance which 
religioa promises. These principles^ with 
many others linked with them) have been 
placed more particularly in the keeping of wo- 
man; her social condition being evidently 
more favorable to thdr full developement' 

Let us ever remember that every aggregate 
number, however great, is composed of units; 
and oi course, were each American female 
but faithful to her God, to her family, and to 
her country, then would a mighty, sanctified 
influence, go forth through the wide extent of 
our bdoved land, difiuaing moral health and 
vigor through every part, and streagt^eomg 
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it (or the endurance of greater trials than have 
as yet menaced its existence. A spirit of in- 
fiabordination and rebellion to lawful authority 
pervades our hind ; and where are these foes 
efiectually to be checked, if not at their foun- 
tain heaui — in the nursery ? Oh f if every 
Anierican mother had but labored faithfully 
in that sacred enclosure, from the period of our 
revolutionary struggle, by teaching her chiT- 
dren the great lesson of practical obedience to 
parental authority ; then would submission to 
constituted authority, as well as to the will of 
God, have been far more prevalent in our land, 
and the whole aspect of her affairs would have 
been widely difierent. 

How much more honorable to woman is 
such a position, ^an that in which some mod- 
ern reformers have endeavored to place her, 
or rather ^oe her. Instead of seeking hope- 
lessly, and in direct opposition to the delicacy 
of her sex, to obtain for her political privileges ; 
of bringing her forward as the eoBr* 
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petitor of man in the public arena ; we would 
mark out for her a sphere of duty that is 
widely different. In the domestic circle, ^ her 
0tation should be at mon's side, to comfort, to 
encourage, to assist ; ' while, in the christian 
temple, we would assign her an ennobling, but 
a feminine part,— to be the guardian of the sa- 
cred and spiritual fire, which is ever to be kept 
alive in its purity and brilliancy on the altar 
of God. She should be the vestal virgin in 
the christian temple — ^the priestess, as it were^ 
of a shrine more hallowed and honorable than 
that of E^elphos. 



B SMKcult #.iteftt(bn* 

I REMEMBER, many years ago, to have oc- 
cupied the comer of a window-seat, in a smaU 
but very degeuit house in Montague Square 
during a morning visit — mote interesting than 
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such Tieits usually are, becauae there was 
something to talk about The ladies who 
met, had each a child, I believe an only girl, 
just of the age when mothers begin to ask 
ever3rbody and tell everybody how their ohil* 
dren are to be educated. The dau^terof 
the house, the little Jemima, was sitting by 
my side; a delicate little creature, with some^ 
thing very r^narkabie in her expression. The 
broad projecting brow seemed too heavy for its 
underwork; and, by its d^ression, gave a 
look of sadnesB to the countenance, till excited 
animation raised the eye, beaming Ivivacity 
and strength. The sallow paleness of the 
complexion was so entirely in unison with 
the features, and the stiff dark locks which 
surrounded them, it was difficult to say whetfar 
er it was, or was not, improved by the color 
that came and went every time she was look- 
ed at or spoken of. I was, on this occaskxi, 
a very attentive listener ; for, being not yet a 
woman, it was very essential to me to learn 
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what sort of a one I had better be ; and many 
indeed were my ccnmter resolutioDe, as the 
following debate proeeeded : — 

' You are going to send yoar daughter to 
xhooA, I hear ? ' said Mrs. A. after some dis- 
eourae of other matters. 

Mrs. W. replied, 'Really, I have not quite 
determined ; I seareely know what to do for the 
best I am only anxious sAie i^iould grow up like 
other gMs ; for of all things in the worid I have 
the greatest horror of a woman of talent. I had 
never thought to part from her, and^ am still 
averse to sending her from home ; but she is 
so excessively fond of books, I can get her to 
do nothing else but learn ; ^e is as grave and 
sensible as a little ''womem. I tiiinfc, if she 
were among odier girls, she would perhaps 
fget foAd of play and be more like a child« I 
wish her to grow -up a quiet, domestic girl, 
and not too food of learning. I mean her to be 
accomplished ; but^ at present, I cannot make 
her distangirish 'one tome from another,' 
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Mrs. A. answered, ' Indeed ! we differ much 
in this respect I am determined to make 
Fanny a superior woman, whatever it may 
cost me. > Her father is of the same mind ; he 
has a perfect horror of silly, empty-headed, 
women ; all our family are literary ; Fanny 
will have little fortune, but we can aSbrd to 
give her every advantage in her education, 
the best portion we can leave her. I would 
rather see her distinguished for talents, than 
for birth or riches. We have acted upon this 
intention from her birth. She already reads 
well, but I am sorry to say she hates it, and 
never "will open a book unless she is obliged ; 
she shows no taste for anything but making 
doll's clothes and spinning a top.' 

At this moment a hearty laugh from little 
Fanny, who had set herself to play behind the' 
curtain, drew my attention towards her. She 
was twice as big as my compamon on the 
window'^eat, though but a few months okler; 
her broad, flat face, showed like the moon in 
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its zenith, set in thin, sBky hair ; and with 
eyes as pretty as they could be, expressing 
neither thought nor feeling, but abundance of 
mirth and good-humor. The coloring of her 
cheek was beautiful ^ but one wished it gone 
sometimes, were it only for the pleasure of see- 
ing it come again. The Increafidng serious- 
ness of the conversation recalled my attention. 

' I am surprised,' Mrs. W. was saying, * at 
your wishes on the subject. I am persuaded 
a woman of great talent is neith^ so happy, 
so useful, nor so much beloved, as one of more 
ordinary powers.' 

' I should like to know why you think this,' 
rejoined her friend ; ' it appears to me sho 
should be much more so.' 

* My view <tf it is this,' Mrs. W. replied, ^ a 
woman's sphere of usefulness, of happiness, 
and of affection, is a domestic circle ; and even 
beyond it^ all her task of life is to please and 
to be useful.' 

^ In this we are qiaite agreed,' said Mrs, A. ; 
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' but, since we are well set for an argcnnent^ 
let us have a little medkod in it. You would 
have your child useful, happy, and beloved, 
and so would I ; but you think the means to 
this end, is to leave her mind uncultivated, 
narrow, and empty, and consequently weak/ 
' This is not my meaning,' replied Mrs. W. ; 
' there are many steps between stupidity and 
talent, ignorance and learning. I will suppose 
my child what I wish her to be, about as much 
taught as womoi in general, who are esteem- 
ed clever, well-mannered, and weH^accomphsb- 
ed. I think it is all that can contribute to her 
happiness. If her mind is occupied, as you 
will say, with little things, those little things 
are sufficient to its enjoyment, and much more 
likely to be within her reach than the greater 
matters that fill greater minda My less ao- 
complidied character will enjoy herself where 
your superior woman would go to sleep, or 
hopelessly wish she might. In short, e^e will 
find fellowship and i%eiprocation in every little 
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mind ahe meets wkh, while yours is lefl to 
pine in the sotitode of her own greatness.' 

At the close of this speech, I felt quite de^ 
termined that I would not be such a woman. 

Mrs. A. rejoined, ' You have lefl my genius 
in a doleful condition, though I question wheth- 
er you wil] persuade her to come down. I will 
admit however, for ! am afraid I must, that 
the woman of talent is less likely to find re- 
ciprocation, or to receive enjoyment, from or- 
dinary people and ordinary circumstances; 
but then she is like the camel that traverses 
the desert safely where others perish, because 
it carries its sustenance in its own bosom. I 
never remember to have heard a really sensible 
and cultivated woman complain of entrnt, under 
any circumstances — ^no small balance on the 
side of enjoyment positive, is misery escaped. 
But, to leave jesting, admitting that the wo- 
man of more elevated mind derives less plea- 
sure from the adventitious circumstances that 
surround her, from what money can purchase, 
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and a tranqnil mind enjoy, and activity gath* 
er, of the passing flowers of life — she has eii« 
joymentB, independent of them, in the trea- 
sures of her own intelieot. Where she finds 
leciprocation, it is a delight of which the 
measure compensates the rareness ; and where 
she finds nothing else to enjoy, she can enjoy 
henself. And when the peopled walks of life 
become a wilderness; and tlie assiduities of 
frendsbip rest unclaimed ; and sensible gratifi- 
cations are withered before the blight of pov- 
erty ; and the foot is too weary, and the eye is 
too dim, to go ailer what no one remembers to 
bring ; still are her resources untouched. Pov- 
erty cannot diminish her revenue, or friend- 
lessnesR leave her unaccompanied, or privation 
of every external incitement consign her to the 
void of unoccupied powers. She will traverse 
the desert, for her store is with her; and if, ae 
you have suggested, she be doomed to supply 
others what no one pays her back, there w 



O116 who has said ^ It is mors blessed to give 
than to receive.' 

At this point of the discussion, I made tip 
my mind to be a very sensible woman. 

Mrs. W. resumed, *You will allow, of 
eoarse, that selfish enjoyment is not the objeet 
of existence ; and I think, on the score of \ise« 
Ihlness, I Gdiall carry my poor, dependent hoase^ 
wife, far above yours. And for this very rea- 
son. The duties which Providence has as- 
signed to woman, do not require extraordinary 
Intellect. She can manage her husband's 
household, and economize his substance ; and 
if she cannot entertain his friends with her 
talents, she can at least give them a welcome ; 
and be his nurse in sickness, and his watchful 
<iompanion in health, if not capable of sharing 
his more intellectual occupations. She can be 
the support and comfort of her parents in the 
decline of life, or of her children in their help* 
lessness, according as hdr situation may be. 
11 
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And out of ber house she may be the bene* 
factress and example of a whole neighbor- 
hood; she may comfort the afflicted, and 
clothe and feed the poor, and visit the sick, 
and advise the ignorant ; while, by the do- 
mestic industry, and peaceful, unaspiring hab- 
its, with which she plods, as you may please 
to call it, through the duties of her station, 
whether higher or lower, she is a perpetual 
example to those beneath her, to like sober 
assiduity in thdr own, and to her children's 
diildren, to follow in the path in which she 
leads tbem. She may be superintending the 
household occupations, or actually performing 
them ; giving employment by her wealth to 
others' ingenuity, or su{^lying the want of it 
by her own, according as her station is ; but 
still she will make many happy. 

' I am not so prejudiced a» to say that your 
woman of talent will refuse these duties $ of 
course, if she have principle, she will not. 
But literary pursuits must at least divule her 
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attention, if not unfit her altogether for the 
tasks the order of Providence has assigned her ; 
she will distaste such duties, if she does not 
refuse them ; while the distance at -which her 
attainments place her from ordinary minds, 
forbid all attempts to imitate or follow her.' 

^ You have drawn a picture,' answered Mrs. 
A. * which would convert half the world, if 
they were not of your mind already, as I be- 
lieve they are. It is a picture so beautiful, I 
would not blot it with the shadow of my fin- 
ger. I concede that talent is not necessary to 
usefulness, and a woman may fulfil every duty 
of her station without it. But our question 
is of comparative usefulness^ and there I have 
something to say. It is an axiom that knowl- 
edge is power ; and, if it is, the greater the 
knowledge the greater should be the power of 
doing good. To men, superior intelligence 
gives power to dispose, control, and govern 
the fortunes of others. To women, it gives 
infloeiice over their minds. The greater 
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knowl«d^ which she has acquired of the 
human heart, ^ves her access to it in all its 
subtleties ; while her acknowledged superioritjr 
secures that deference to her counsels, which 
weakness ever pays to strength. 

*Jf the circumstances of her condition require 
it, I believe the greater will suffice the less, and 
she will fulfil equally well the duties yoii have 
enumerated; shedding as bright a light upon 
her household, as if it bounded her horizon. 
Nay, more, there may be minds in her hoiMs- 
hold that need the reciprocation of an equal 
mind, or the support of a superior one ; thefe 
may be spirits in her family that will receive 
from the inQuence of intellect, what they would 
not from simple and good intention. There 
may be other wants in her neighborhood than 
hunger and nakedness, and other defauhens 
than the ignorant and the poor. Whether 
she writes, speaks, or acts, the effect is not 
bounded by time, nor limited by space. That 
is worth telling of her, and is repeated fiom 
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month to looath, which, in ao ordinary person, 
none would notice. Her acknowledged eape- 
nority gives her a title, as well aa a capacity 
to speak, where others most be silent, and cai^ 
17 coonsel and consolation where commoner 
oharacters might not intrude. 

' The mass of human misery, and bumw 
need, and human corruption, ia not eonfined to 
the poor, the simple-minded, and the child, 
The husband's and the parei^'s cares are not 
confined to Uieir external commodities, nor the 
duldren's to the well-being of their phyvicdi 
estate. The mind that oould illumine its own 
solitude, ean cheer another's destitution ; the 
strength that can support itself, can stay an« 
other's &Uing; the wealth maybe unlocked 
mid supply another's poverty. Those who iq 
pnMfMrity seek amusement fttan superior t|J*> 
eat, will seek it in difficulty ibr advice, and in 
adversity for support.' 

Here i made up my oiiiid to have A 
deal of inteUeet* 
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, ' If I granted yoar position on the subject of 
utility,' said Mrs. W. ' I am afraid I shovdd 
prove the world very ungrateful by the !©• 
mainder of my argument ; which goes, you 
know, to prove the woman of distinguished 
talent less beloved than those who walic the 
ordinary paths of female duty. I must take 
the risk however, ibr, of all women in liie 
world, your women of genius are those I love 
the least ; and I believe, just or unjust, it is a 
very common feeling. We are not disposed 
to love our superiors in anything, bot least of 
all in intellect; one has always the feeling of 
playing an equal game, witfa6ut being sure 
that no advantage will be taken of your sim- 
plicity. A woman who has the reputatkm 
of talent is, in this respect, the most .unfortu- 
nate being on earth. She stands in society, 
like a European before an horde of savi^es, 
vainly endeavoring to signify his good inteo^ 
tions. If he approadbes them, they run away; 
if he recedes, they send thdr arrows after 
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htm. Bvery one is afraid to address her, lest 
they expose to her penetration their own defi- 
dencies. if she talks, she is supposed to dis- 
play her powers ; if she holds her tongue, it is 
attributed to contempt for the company. I 
know that talent is often combined with every 
amiable quality, and renders the character 
Mally the more lovely ; but not therefore the 
more beloved. It would, if known ; but it 
'seldom is known, because seldom approached 
Bear enough to be examined. 

^ The simple-minded fear what they do not 
vnderstand; the doub>e*minded envy what 
they cannot reach. For my good, simple 
hoosewi^ everjrbody loves her who knows 
lier; and nobody, who does ncjt know her, 
troii|;>le themselves about her. Bat plaee a 
woman on an eminence, and everybody thinks 
they are obliged to like or dislike her ; and, 
being too tenacious to do the one without 
^ood reason, they do the other without any 
reason at alL Before we can love each odier 



there must be 83rm|>athy, aanmilation, and, if 
DOt equality, at least suoh an approach to it as 
may .enalAe us to underetaod each other. 
When any one is mueh superior to ua, our 
kumility ehriaks from the profiers of her-lovei 
and our pride revolts from offeriog her our 
own. Real talent is always modest, and fean 
oibdiQ to make advances toward aiecdon, lest 
it should seem, in ddng so, to presume upon 
itself; but, having rarely the credit of timidity^ 
this caution is attributable to pride. Your 
9aperior woman thereft>re will not be generally 
known or beloved by her own sex, amopg whom 
she may have many admirers, l^ut few equak, 
^ I my. nothing of marriage, because I am 
not speculating upon it ibr my chUd, as upoa 
the chances of a wett-|^yed game ; but tt m 
oeit&in that ihe greater number of men are 
not highiy intellectual, and ^b&refare conki not 
wisely choose a highly intalleetuai wife, kst 
they place themselves in the condition in wfuxh 
a hnshand should not be--«f mental inier ¥^ty«' 
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' Mrs. W.' answered her friend, ^ I am aware 
tbui » yoar ftrongest poet ; but i must not give 
ground without a battle. A great deal I shall 
yield you. I shall give up quantity, and stand 
upon the value of the remainder* Be it grant* 
ed then that of any iw&aty pe<^le assembled 
in society, evety one of whom will pronounce 
your coGtimon-plaee woman to be very amF* 
able, very good, and very pleanng, ten shall 
prDnottnce my fiiend too intellectual for their 
taate, ei^t shall find her not so clevor as they 
expected, and, of the other two, cnae at least 
shall not be sure whether they like her or not 
Be it granted that, of every five ladies assern^* 
bled to gossip freely, and tell out their small 
cares and feelings, to the sympathizing kind* 
ness of your friend, four shall become silent as 
wax-work on the ofitranceof mine. And be h 
granted that, of any ten gen^men to whom 
yours would be a very proper wife, not more 
than one could wisely propose himself to mine* 
But have I therefore lost the field ? Perhaps 
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Ae woM tell you no ; the two in twenty, the 
one in five or (en, are of more valae in her 
estimation than all the number el«e. 

^ Things are not apt to be valued by tl^ir 
abundance. On rthe jeweller's stall, many a 
brilliant trinket will disappear, ere the high^ 
priced gem be asked for ; but is it tfaeteforethe 
leas valued, or tiie lees cared for 1 When be- 
loved at all, abe is loved permanently ; for, in 
the lapse of time, that withers the charm of 
beauty, and blights the simplicity of youth, 
her ornaments grow but the brighter for the 
wearing. In proportion to the depth of the 
intellect, I believe, is the depth of everything} 
feelings, alfections, pleasures, pains, or what* 
ever else the enlarged capacity conceives. It 
is difficult perhaps for an Inferior mind to esti- 
mate what a superior mind enjoys in the re- 
ciprocation of aflfeetion. Attachment, with 
ordinary persons, is enjoyed to-day, and re» 
gvetted to-morrow^ and the next day replaced 
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and forgotten ; biit whh ibese it never ean be 
forgotten because it can never be replaced.' 

As the argument, thus terminated, convert- 
ed neither party, it is needless to say it left me 
in suspense. Mrs. W. was still determined 
YiBT diild should not be a superior woman. 
l^fB. A. was still resolved her child should be, 
at all ventures ; and I was still undetermined 
whether I would endeavor to be a learned wo« 
man or not , The little Fanny laughed aloud, 
opened her large round eyes, and shouted, ^ so 
I will, mamma ! ' The little Jemima colored 
to the ends of her fingers, and lowered stiU 
farther the lashes that veiled her eyes. 



I WAS walking with some friends in a retir- 
ed part of the country. It had rained for four- 
teen days before, and I believed it rained then ; 
but there wasTa belief among the ladies of that 
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omutry Uiat it is better^o walk in ali weather* 
The lane was wide enough to pass in Jle, with 
ohilly droppings from the bou^a above, and 
rude reaction of the briers beneath. The day 
upon our i^oes shewed a troublesome affinity 
to the clay upon the road. Umbrellas we 
could not hold up because of the wind. But 
it was better to walk than stay at home, so at 
least my companions assured me, for exercise 
and an appetite. After pursuing them, with 
hopeless assiduity, for more than a mile, with^ 
out sight of egress or sign of termination, finding 
I had already enough of the one, and doubting 
how far the other might be off, I lagged b^ 
hind and began to think how I might amuse 
myself till their return. 

By one of those fortunate incidents, which 
they tell me never happen to anybody but a ^ 
listener, I heard the sound of voices over the 
hedge. This was delightfuL In this occupa* 
tion^ I forgot both mud and rain, exercise and 
oppetit^. Th4» hedge yn^ foo thick to see 
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through, and all that appeared above it was a 
low chimney, from which I conchided it con- 
cealed a cottage garden. 

' What in the name of wonder, James, can 
yoQ be doing 1 ' said a voice, signilScant of 
neither youth nor gentleness. 

' I war'nt ye I know what I am about,' said 
another, more rudely than unkindly. 

^ I'm not sure 'of that,' regoined the first ; 
'you've been hacking and hewing at them 
trees this feur honrs, and I do not see, for my 
part, as yod're like to mend them.' 

* Why, mother,' said the lad, * you see we 
hav» but two trees in all the garden, and I've 
been thinking they'd match better if they were 
alike ; so I've tied up to a pole the boughs of 
the gooseberry-btiahftiiat used to spread them- 
selves about the ground, to make it look more 
like this thorn; and now I'm going to cut 
down the thorn to make it look more like the 
gooseberry-bush.' 

' And what's the good of that 1 ' rejoined 
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the mother; 'has not the tree dieltered tB 
many a stprmy night, when the wind would 
have beaten the old casement about our ears? 
and xtitaiy a scorching noontide, hasn't your 
father eaten his dinner in its shade? And 
now, to be sure, because you are the master, 
you think you can mend it ! ' 

' We shall see,' said the youth, reDewing 
his strokes. ' It's no use< as it is ; I dare say 
you'd like to see it bear gooseberries.' 

'No use!' exclaimed the mother; 'donH 
the birds go to roost on the brandies, and the 
poultry get shelter under it from the rain? 
and ailer all your cutting, I don't see as 
you're likdy to turn a thom-tree into a goose- 
berry*bush ! ' 

' 1 don't see why I should not,' replied the 
sage artificer, with a tone of reflectiveness; 
^ the leaf is near about the same, and there are 
thorns on both ; if I make that taHer and this 
shorter, and they grow the same Fhape, I donH 
•oppose you know why cue sbcmld bear gaOBe- 



berries any more than the other, as wise as 
yoQ are.' 

' Why, to be sore, James,' the old woman 
answered, in a moderate vmce, ' I can't bblj 
that I do ; but I have lived almost through my 
threescore years and tea^ and I have never 
heard of gooseberries growing on a thorn.' 

' Haven't you, though ? ' said James ; > but 
then I have, or something pretty much like it i 
for I saw the gardener, over yonder, cutting off 
the head of a young pear-tree, and he told me 
he was going to make it bear apples.' 

' Weil,' said the mother, seemingly recon- 
ciled, ' I know nothing of your new-fangled 
ways* I only know it was the finest thorn in 
the parish ; but, to be sore, now they are more 
matdi-like and regular.' 

I left a story half tc^. This may seem to 
be another, but it is in &ct the same. James 
in the Sussex lane, and my friends in Monta- 
gue square, were engaged in the same task, 
and the result of the one would pretty fairly 
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measure the successes of the other ; both were 
contravening the order of nature, and puraiiing 
their own purpose without consulting the ap- 
pmntments of Providence. 

Fanny was a girl of common understand- 
ing ; such indeed as suitable cultivation might 
have matured into simple good sense; but 
from which her parents' scheme of education 
could produce nothing but pretension that 

r 

could not be supported, and an affectation of 
what could never be attained. Conscious of 
the want of all perceptible talent in her child, 
Mrs. A. from the first, told stories of talent 
opening late, and the untimely blighting of 
premature intellect ; and, to the last, maintaiii- 
ed the omnipotence of cultivation. 

On every new proof of the smallness of her 
mind, another science was added to enlarge it 
Languages, dead and Uving, were to be to 
her the keys of knowledge ; but they unlocked 
nothing to Fanny but their own giammars 
and vocaboUries, which she learned asnduou9' 
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ly, without BO much as wondering what they 
meant. The more dull she proved, the more 
earnestly she was plied. She was sent to 
school to try the spur of emulation; and 
brought home again for the advantage of 
more exclusive attention. And, as still the 
progress lagged, all feminine employ and 
childlike recreations were prohibited, to gain 
more time for study. It cannot be said that 
Fanny's health was injured by the over action 
of her mind ; for, having none, it could not be 
easily acted upon ; but, by perpetual dronish 
application, and sacrifice of all external things 
for the furtherance of this scheme of mental 
oottivation, her physical energies were sop* 
pressed, and she became heavy, awkward, and 
inactive. 

Fanny had no pleasure in reading, but she 

had a pride in having read ; and listened, with 

no small satisfaction, to her melfaer's detail of 

the audiors she was conversaut with ; beyond 

12 
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her age, and, aa some untalented ventuxed to 
suggest, not always suited to her years of in- 
■ocenfee. The arcana of their pages were 
safe however, and quite guiltless of her mind's 
eomiption. Fanny never thought, whatever 
alie might read ; what was in the book was 
nothing to her; all her business was to have 
lead it Meantime, while the powers she had 
not were solicited in vain, the tal»:its she had 
- were neglected and suppressed. Her good- 
humored enjoyment of eidiDary things, her 
real taste for domestic arnangement, and open 
sunplicity of heart, were derided as vulgar and 
iHUBteUectuai. Her tsdent for music was 
tiiou^t not worth cultivating ; time could not 
be spared. Some little capacity she had for 
drawing, as an imitative art, was baffled by 
the determination to teach it her acientifieaUy, 
thus rendering it as impoesiUe as every thing 
else. In sho^tf-^for why need I prolong ray 
sketch ? — ^Fonny was prepared by iHiture to be 
the beau ideal of Mrs. W.'s amiable woman. 
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CoDstitotioBally active and .benevolent, judi* 
eious culture might have made her sensible, 
and, in common life, intelligent, pleasing^ us&> 
^ful, happy. Nay, I need only refer to the 
pieture of my former paper, to say what Fan- 
ny, well educated, was calculated to become. 
But thJB was what her parents were determin- 
ed she ebonldnot be ; and they i^pent twenty 
y^ears, and no small amount of cash, to make 
her a woman of superior mind, and distinguish- 
ed literary attainments. 

I e^w the result ; for I saw Fanny at twenty, 
the most unlovely, useless, and unhappy being 
I ever met with. The very docility of a mind, 
not strong enough to choose its own part, and 
resist the influence of circumstance^!, hastened 
forward the catastrophe. She had learned to 
think hers^ what she could not be, and to 
despise what in reality she was ; she coQ^d not 
otherwise than do so, for she had been imbued 
with it from her cradle. 
. She was accustomed from her infiuicy to 
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intelleetual society ; kept up to listen, when 
die should have been in bed ; she counted the 
spots on the carpet, heafd nothing that was 
said, and prided herself on being one of such 
company. A little later, she was encouraged 
to talk to everybody, and give her opini(m upon 
everything, in order to improve and exercise 
her mind. Her mind remained unexercised, 
because she talked without thinking ; but she 
learned to chatter, to repeat other people's 
opinions, and fancy her own were of immense 
ixpportance. 

> She was unlovely, because she songht only 
to please by means she had not, and to please 
those who were quite beyond her reach; 
others she had been accustomed to neglect as 
unfit for her companionship. She was useless^ 
because what she might have done well she 
was unaccustomed to do at ail, and what she 
attempted she was incapable of. And she was 
unhappy, because all her natural tastes had 
been thwarted, and her natural feeiiBgs sup- 
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preaeed ; and c^her acquired faabks and high- 
souncHng pursuits she had no capacity for en- 
joyment. Her love of classic and scientific 
lore^ her detight i^ libraries, and museums, 
and choice intellects, and literary circles, was 
a fiction ; they gratified nothing but her vanity. 
Her small, narrow, weak, and dependent mind, 
was a reality, and placed her within reach of 
mortification and disappointment, from the 
merest and meanest trifles. 

Jemima — my little friend Jemima — I lived 
to see her a woman too. From her infancy 
she had never evinced the tastes emd iedings 
of a child. Intense reflection, keen and impa- 
tient sensibility, and an unlimited desire to 
know, marked her flrom the earliest yearis as a 
very extraordinary child ; dislike to the plays 
and exercises of childhood made her unpleas- 
ing to her companions, and, to superficial ob- 
servers, melancholy ; but this was amply con- 
tradicted by the eager vivacity of her intellect 
and feeling when called forth by things beyond 
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the tiflual eompass of her age. Everything 
in Jemima gave promise of extraordinary tal- 
lent and diBtingaished character. This her 
parents saw, and were determined to counter- 
act. They had made up their minds what a 
woman should be, and were determined Jemi- 
ma should be nothing else. Everything cal- 
culated to call forth her powers was kept out 
of her way, and childii^ occupations forced on 
her in their stead. The ^vorite maxim was, 
to occupy her mind with common things ; she 
was made to romp, and to dance, and to play ; 
to read story books, and make dolls' clothes. 
Her physical powers were thus occupied; 
but where was her mind t&e while? Feed- 
ing itsdf with ^uicies, for want of trutl^ ; 
4rawing fhlse conclusions, forming wrong 
judgments^ and brooding over its own mis- 
takes, for want of a judicious occupation of its 
activities. 

Another maxim was, to ke^ Jemima igno- 
rant of her own capacity, lest she ahoold set 
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Up fbr a genius, and be undoraesticated. She 
was told she had none, and was lefl in igno- 
rance of what ibe was capable, and for what 
ehe was respolraible. Made to believe that h^ 
fine feelings were oddities, her expamdye 
thoughts absurdities, and her love of knowl- 
edge unfeminine and tingraoeful, she kept 
them to >heraelf, and became reserved, timid, 
and artificial. 

Nobody could prevent Jemima's acquiring 
knowledge ; she saw everything, reflected up- 
on everything, and learned from everything ; 
but without guide, and without discretion, she 
gathered the honey and the gall together, and 
knew not whksh was which. She was sent to 
school that she might learn to play, and fetch- 
ed home that she might learn to be useful. 
In the former place she was i^unned as an 
oddity, because she prefeired to leam^ and, 
finding herself disliked without deserving it, 
encouraged herself to independence by dislik- 
ing everybody. In the latter, she sewed her 
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work awry, while she made a couplet to the 
moon, and mipicked it while she made another f 
and being told she did everything ill, believed 
it, and became indolent and cardeas to do sny* 
thing. Consumed, meanwhile, by the restless 
workings of her mind, and tasked to exercise 
ibr which its delicate frame-work was unfit, 
her person became faded, worn, and feeble. 

To be brief, her parents succeeded in ba& 
fling nature's promise, but failed of the fulfil* 
ment of their own. At twenty, Jemima was 
a puzzle to everybody, and a weariness to 
herself. Conscious of her powers, but not 
knowing how to sp^d them, she gave in to 
every imaginable caprice. Having made the 
discovery of her superiority^ she despised the 
opinions of others, while her own were too ill- 
ibrmed to be her gwdOb Proud of possessing 
talent, and yet ashamed to show it ; unaccus- 
tomed to explain herself; certain of being mis- 
understood, and least of ail understanding her- 
self; ignorant, ia the midst of knowledge^ and 
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incapable, with unliaiited capacity ; tasteless 
ibr ev^ything she did, and ignorant hoiv to do 
what she had a taste for, her mind was a lux- 
uriant wildenjiefis, inaccessible to. others, and 
utterly unproductive to its possessor. Un- 
pkaaing and unpleased in the sphere slie was 
in, and yet unfitted by habit and timidity for 
any other, weariness and disgust were her 
daily portion ; her fine sensibilities, her deep 
feelings, her expansive thoughts, remained — 
but only to be wounded, to irritate, to mislead 

her. 

Where is the moral of my tale, and what 
the use of telUng it ? I have told it because 
I see that God has his purposes in everything 
that he has done — ^and man has his o>vn, and 
disregards them.. And every day I hear it 
disputed, with acrimony and much unkindness^ 
what faculties and characters it is better to 
have or not to have, without any considera- 
ti<Mi of what God has given or withheld j and 
standank are set up, by which all must be 
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measured, though, alas! they cannot take 
from, ' or add, one cubit to their statures. 
* There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars ; for one star diflercth from another star 
in glory.' Why do we not censure the sun 
for outshining the stars, and the pale moon for 
having no light but what she borrows? 

Instead of settling for others what they 
ought to be, and choosing for ourselves what 
we will be, would it not be better to examine 
the condition in which we are actually placed, 
and the faculties actually committed to us ? 
and consider what was the purpose of Heaven 
in the former, and what the demand of Hea- 
ven in the occupation of the latter ? If we 
have much, we are not at liberty to put it 
aside, and say we should be better without it 5 
if we have little, We are not at liberty to be 
dissatisfied and aspiring after more. And 
surely we are not at liberty to say that an- 
other has too much, or too little, of what God 
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haa given ? We may have oar preferences, 
but we mnst not mistake them for standards 
of right. 

Every character has beauties peculiar to it- 
selfj and dangers to which it is peculiarly ex- 
posed ; and there are duties, pertaining to each, 
apart from the circumstances in which they 
may be placed. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more contrary to the manifest order and dis- 
position of Providence, than to endeavor to be, 
or do, whatever we admire in another, or to 
force ourselves to be and do whatever ^e ad- 
mire in ourselves. Which character, of the 
endless variety that surrounds us, is the most 
happy, the most useful, and most deserving to 
be beloved, it were impossible, I believe, to de- 
cide ; and, if we could, we have gained little 
by the deci^n ; for we could neither give it 
to our children, nor to ourselves. But of this 
we may be certain — that individual, of what- 
ever intellectual character, is the happiest, the 
maet useful, and the most bdoved of God, if 
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not of men, who hae best sdbeerved the pai- 
poses of Heaven in he? creation and endow- 
ment ; who has most carefully turned to good 
the faculties she has ; most cautiously guarded 
against the evils to which her propensities in- 
cline; most justly estimated, and conscieD- 
tiously foifiiled, the duties appropriate to tier 
circumstance and character. 



XnHuttice of Clttetfaitfts on Woman. 

The abject condition of the female sex, in 
all, out of christian countries, is universally 
known and admitted. In all savage and pa- 
gan tribes the severest burdenfi of physical tdl 
are laid upon their shoulders ; they are chiefly 
valued for the same reason that men value 
their more useful animals, or as objects of their 
sensual and selfish desires. Even in the learn- 
ed and dignified forms of eastern p^iganism 
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*tlie wife,' says one who has spent seventeen 
years among them, ^ is the slave, rather than 
the companion of her husband. She is not 
aliowed to walk with him, she must waltc bs' 
hind him ; not to eat with him, she must eat 
after him, and eat of what he leaves. She 
must not sleep until he is asleep, nor remain 
asleep after he is awake. If ehe is sitting and 
he comes in, she should rise up. She should, 
say their sacred books, have no other god on 
earth than her hui^and. Him she should 
worship while he lives, and, when he dies, she 
should be burnt with him. As the widow, in 
case fAie is not burnt, is not allowed to marry 
again, is often considered little better than an 
outcast, and not imfrequently sinks into gross 
vice, her Ufe can scarcely be considered a 
blesnng.' 

The same author remarks that 'there is 
little social intercourse^ between the sexes; 
little or no aoqutiintance of the parties before 
marriage, aad consequently littto mutual at* 
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tacbment ; and as there k w aMate vaco^ 
and darkness in the minds of the females, who 
are not allowed even to learn to read, there is 
no solid foundation laid for domestic happiness.' 

If we pass into the dominions of the crescent, 
we find the condition of females, in some re* 
spects, rather worse it would seem, than better. 
For, in pagan India, debased and abused as 
woman is, ^e is still allowed some interest in 
religion, and some common expectations with 
the other sex, concerning the future state. Bui 
in MahomedeuDi countries, even this is nearly 
or quite denied her. 4t is a popular traditioa 
among the Mahomedans, which detains to this 
day, that woman shall not enter paradise ; ' 
and it requires some e£R>rt of the imagination 
to conceive how debased and wretched must 
be the condition of the female sex, to originate 
and sustain such a horrible and blasphemouB 
tradition. 

Even in the refined and shining ages of 
Egypt, Greece, and Romei wlnera the cuUjva* 
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tloD of letters, tbe graces of finished style, the 
eharros of poetry and eloquence, the elegances 
of architecture, sculpture, painting, and embroi- 
dery, ^the glory of conquest, and the pride of 
national distinction, were unsurpassed by any 
people before or since, even then and there 
what was the woman but the abject slave of 
van 1 the object of his ambition, or his avarice, 
or his lost, or his power ? the alternate victim 
of his pleasures, his disgust, or his cruelty 1 the 
creature of his caprice? and, what is worse, 
the menial slave of her own mental darkness, 
moral debasement, and vicious indulgences \ 
If history is not false, the answer is decisive. 
This, and only this, was she ! 

But iK>w entirely has our religion reversed 
all this, and reddered her life a blessing to 
hefself and to soeiety. And as christjanity 
has done so much for woman, she ought in 
return to do much for Christianity. Every- 
thing that can render her life desirable she 
owof to Chijitt Tbi<ik for one moment of 
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the hole of the pit from "which Christ has 
taken you ! Think of what would be your 
present condition, had it not been for the chris- 
tian reli^on ! You might have been with the 
debased^and wrethed victims of pagan oppres- 
sion, crueity, and lust ; burning alive upon the 
funeral pile ; or sacrificed by hands of violence 
or pollatioB; or cast out, and neglected, to 
pine in solitary and hopeless grief. Or, with 
the female followers of the false prophet, or, in 
more refined but unchristian nations, you 
might have been little ^se than the slave or 
the convenience of man, and> left to doubt 
whether any inheritance awaits you beyond 
the grave. 

From these depths of. debasement and 
wretchedness, Christianity has taken yon and 
placed you on high, to move, and shine, and 
rejoice, in the sphere for which the Creator 
designed you, Not oi^y has it made your 
oondition as good as that of man, but, in a 
moral vi^^ in soo^e respects miperior to it 
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How much then do yovt owe to Christ ! To 
turn away from him with indifference, or neg- 
lect, what ingratitude is this ! How preposter- 
ous, how base, how unlovely, is female im- 
piety! There was. much sense in a remark 
made by an intelligent gentleman, who, al- 
though not pious himself, said, ' I cannot look 
with any complacency upon a woman, who 
does not manifest gratitude and love to Jesus 
Christ. Above all things, I hate to see so un- 
natural an object as an irreligious woman.' 

Such being the constitution and circum- 
stances of woman, it is the manifest intention 
"of God tfiat she should be pre-eminent in moral 
excellence; and, through the influence of this, 
take a glorious lead in the renovation of the 
world. This she has to some extent ever done. 
fjet all females of christian lands consider well 
<ifheir high calling, their solemn responsibility, 
and their ^orious privilege. While many of 
their sex have proved recreant to thei^ trust, 
18 



with ever increasing brightnesa, when all eShh- 
]y gldry will fade and be forgotten. Come, then, 
eome to yoor high duty, your glorioua privil- 
eged-come, and be Ueased forever ! 



importance of 36leUjKton to tK^oman. 

'There is nothing eo adapted to the wants 
of woman as religion.- She has many trials, 
and she therefore pectiliarly needs support; 
religion is her asyhim, not only in heavy affile* 
tions, but in petty disquietudes. These, as 
th^ are more frequent, are perhaps almost as 
karrassing ; at least they equally need a mda- 
live influence, and religion is the aaodyntw 
For it is religion which, by placing before her, 
a better and more enduring happiness thaft 
this world ean offer, reconciles her lo tempos 
rary privations; and, by acquainting her witb 
the lovttof God, leads her to rest aacurely upaa 
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his pnmdenoe in present disappiNnlmeiit U 
inspires her with that trae content, which not 
only endures distress, but is cheerful under it* 

Resignation is not, as we are too apt to por- 
tray her, beauty bowered in willows, and 
bending over a sepulchral urn ; neither is she 
a tragic queen, pathetic only in her weeds. She 
is an active, as well as passive virtue ; an ha* 
bitual, not an occasional sentiment. She 
should be as familiar to woman as her daily 
cross ; for acquiescence in the detail of Provi- 
dence is as much a duty, as submission to ita 
result; and equanimity amid domestic irrita- 
tions equally implies religious principle, as for* 
titude under severer triak. It was the remark 
of one, who certainly was not disposed to care 
for trifles, that ' it required as much grace to 
bear the breaking of a china eup, as any of the 
graver distresses of life.' 

Minor cares cure indeed the province of wo- 
man ; minor amn^ances her burden. Dull* 
ne«v ^^ temper, mat-adroitness, are to her 
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the cause of a thousand petty rafas, which too 
often spoil the euphony of a silver voice, and 
discompose the symnoietry of fairy features. 
But the confidence which reposes on divine 
affection, and the charity which covers human 
frailty, are the only specifics for impatience. 

And, if religion is such a blessing in the 
ordinary trials of life, what a soothing balm it 
is in graver sorrows ! From these woman is 
by no means exempt ; on the contrary, as her 
susceptibility is great, afflictions press on her 
with peculiar heaviness. There is sometimes 
a stillnesB in her grief which argues only its 
intensity, and it is this rankling wound which 
piety alone can heal. Nothing perhaps is 
more afieeting than woman's chastened sor* 
row. Her ties may be severed, her ibnd 
hopes withered, her young afiections blighted, 
yet peace may be in her breast, and heaven in 
her eye. If the business and 1«rmoil of life 
brush away the tears of manly sorrows, and 
scarcely leave time even for the indulgence of 
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eympA^Yj woman gadieni strmifth m her 
soiitary chamber to encounter and sobdue her 
grief. There she learns to look her swrow in 
the face ; there she becomes familiar with its 
.features ; there idie eommnfies with k, as witfa 
a celestial messenger ; till at length she can 
almost weleome its presence, and hail it as the 
harbinger of a iH'ighter world. 

Religion is her only elerating prineiple. It 
identifies itself with the ^novements of her 
heart, and with the actions of her life, spiritu- 
alizing the one, and ennobling the other. Du- 
ties, however subordinate, are to the religious 
woman never degrading; their principle is 
their apology. She does not hve amidst the 
clouds, or abandon herself to mystic excite- 
ment ; she is raised above the sordidnesB, but 
not above the concerns, of earth ; above its 
disquietudes, but not above its cares. 

Religion i» just what woman needs. With- 
out it, she is ever restless and unhappy, evttr 
wishing to be relieved from dnty a£ £rom timg; 
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She is either ambitious of display, or greedy 
of pleasure, or sinks into a listless apathy, use- 
less to others and unworthy of herself. But 
when the light from heaven shines upon her 
path, it invests every object with a reflected 
radiance. Duties, occupations, nay, even 
trials, are seen through a bright medium ; and 
the sunshine which gilds her course on earth, 
is but the dawning of a far clearer day. 



TBB END. 
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